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Library Program for U.S. Army: 
1917-18 and 1940-41 


By Cedric Larson * 


Books were destined to play a vital role 
both in the military and civilian morale 
program in the World War. 

In the armed services, the Committee on 
Training Camp Activities of which Dr. Ray- 
mond B. Fosdick was the head, undertook, 
through the profferred services of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, to supply soldiers 
and sailors with as complete library facilities 
as circumstances afforded. 

Furnishing reading material to the Ameri- 
can Army on a vast scale was an innovation 
in military practice, for there had been no 
comparable service of this type in the Civil 
War or Spanish-American War. But war- 
fare itself had changed radically with the 
years, and in the words of Dr. Fosdick: 


The training camp of today (1917-18) is not 
essentially different from a big university. The 
fellows work and study a good deal harder in the 
training camps than they would in a university. 
This war is a highly specialized affair. It's a 
modern science which the men must learn by 
studious application to the problems of drill and 
trench. They acquire the habit of study, of appli- 
cation, in the training camp of today.’ 


As a profession, American librarians were 
eager to help in war work. They had heard 
what the English voluntary organizations had 
done in supplying reading matter to British 

* Formerly staff member of the Library of Congress. 


1 War Service of the American Library Association, 
described by T. W. Koch (Washington, 1918), p. 10. 


troops, and many suggestions for a similar 
service for United States forces were forth- 
coming from various members of the Ameri- 
can Library Association. 

Prior to the annual conference of the 
American Library Association at Louisville, 
in June 1917, President Walter L. Brown of 
the Association, appointed a committee to 
make preliminary study of these suggestions 
and bring recommendations before the con- 
ference. 


Committee Members 

This committee on library service for 
American troops had for its Chairman Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, and 
several other well-known members of the li- 
brary profession, including Arthur E. Bost- 
wick, and R. R. Bowker. This committee 
presented a report on June 22, 1917, which 
laid down basic principles for a contem- 
plated program, and recommended the 
appointment of a Library War Service 
Committee of seven members empowered to 
enlarge its personnel and appoint subcom- 
mittees. Recommended steps were taken, 
and a governing committee on war service 
and subcommittees to look after such mat- 
ters as finance, publicity, camp libraries, 
publication, book selection, and the like, 
were appointed. 
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The Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities, which supervised all recreational 
and welfare activities within the Army 
camps, gladly turned over to the American 
Library Association the work of providing 
reading matter for the soldiers. The Associ- 
ation was not only to procure and distribute 
books, but to provide housing facilities for 
reading, and supply librarians. Under these 
arrangements, the Association had an official 
status for its work. 

The task faced by the American Library 
Association on July 1, 1917, called for the 
erection of library buildings in sixteen can- 
tonments, soon doubled to thirty-two, and 
later to more than forty. Plans were also 
perfected for sending books overseas when 
the American Expeditionary Force reached 
an adequate size. The work of laying down 
a program went forward rapidly under the 
governing Library War Service, of which 
Dr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress, 
was appointed general director. 


Raising Money 


Money was a vital prerequisite for the li- 
brary War Service in order to make their 
blueprints into realities. At first Dollar-a- 
Month Clubs were formed throughout the 
country, but this method of raising money 
could scarcely hope to bring in the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars necessary to achieve 
the goal set by the Association. An experi- 
enced campaign manager was employed, 
therefore, to carry on a national drive for 
funds. 

In August 1917 the executive board of 
the American Library Association and the 
members of the Library War Service met in 
Washington to lay final plans for financing 
library work with the troops. After much 
discussion, a budget of one million dollars 
was fixed, this sum being estimated as the 
minimum amount necessary to carry on war 
work satisfactorily. A million dollars for li- 
braries may have appeared as a huge sum to 
many people, but in reality it was a small 
amount compared to what other organiza- 
tions were asking. The drive commenced 
in the latter part of September 1917 and 
lasted until April 1, 1918. The results far 
exceeded the most sanguine hopes of the 
American Library Association, for the cam- 
paign raised a total of $1,749,706, and the 
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expenses for the drive were only slightly 
over 4 per cent of this sum. 


Personnel Required 


As the war months passed by, the per- 
sonnel required to administer library work 
and service the library requirements of the 
posts, camps, and stations, gradually in- 
creased. From the outset until January 1, 
1919, there served at various times, at head- 
quarters, in camps, and overseas, 717 per- 
sons—367 men and 350 women. Many of 
these librarians were volunteers who paid 
part or all of their expenses, or perhaps they 
were given a leave of absence from their 
home library with their salaries running on. 
In other cases, salaries were met by the Li- 
brary War Service itself. The loyalty of the 
librarians was such that hours were disre- 
garded, and generous records of overtime 
were the rule and not the exception. Head- 
quarters were maintained at the Library of 
Congress, the staff of which would always 
give expert advice and extra hours if need 
be, to make the program of the Library War 
Service a success. 


Dr. Herbert Putnam, the general director, 
was invested with the power of establishing 
relations with the War and Navy Depart- 
ments, and with other organizations. There 
was constant communication between these 
departments and the Library War Service. 
Special arrangements were completed at an 
early date for library work in hospitals. Dr. 
M. L. Raney was assigned the task of going 
abroad and negotiating with Admiral Wil- 
liam S. Sims and General John J. Pershing 
for facilities and authorization for library 
work with the sailors and soldiers overseas. 
Cordial relationships were maintained with 
several welfare organizations working with 
the men of the armed forces. 


Six Million Books 


As early as June and July, 1917, books 
were collected and made available for camps, 
being gathered by state and local groups, 
first acting independently, and later under 
the sponsorship of the Library War Service. 
These books were first placed in the huts of 
the Y.M.C.A. and looked after by the secre- 
taries. During the remaining months of the 
war an intensive drive for books was insti- 
tuted, and by means of poster appeals, cir- 
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culars, and addresses, a wide section of the 
public was reached. The response was lib- 
eral, and Mr. and Mrs. America donated up 
to December 31, 1918, a total number of 
3,987,440 gift books for use by soldiers and 
sailors. Here was indeed a staggering job: 
examining, classifying and bookplating four 
million tomes of every type and description: 
fiction, fact, biography, mathematics, and 
agronomy. The old adage about looking a 
gift horse in the mouth had to be followed, 
for many of the books, for one reason or 
another, were not suited to libraries of 
Army camps. But if a book were examined 
by a librarian and found satisfactory, it was 
classified and bookplated, and sent “off to 
the wars’ for the duration. 


Books Purchased 


Books were purchased, too, for no well- 
stocked library could be built up by hap- 
hazard public donations. Special boards 
were appointed to select and buy books of 
various types. Negotiations with the pub- 
lishers brought favorable discounts, some- 
times as high as 40 and 50 per cent, so that 
the cost was virtually that of manufacture. 
This contribution was often voluntary on the 
part of publishers and was “their bit’ 
toward winning the war. Books purchased 
up to December 31, 1918, reached the sub- 
stantial total of 1,709,377. A total of al- 
most six million volumes—enough to stock 
the Library of Congress—were thus ob- 
tained for American soldiers and sailors by 
the American Library Association. 

Americans have for the past generation 
been the greatest devourers of magazines and 
newspapers in the World. Consequently 
a tremendous demand arose among the en- 
listed men for periodical literature. A plan 
was worked out whereby through a special 
arrangement with the Post Office Depart- 
ment, magazines without address but with a 
one-cent stamp affixed would be appropri- 
ately distributed in accordance with demands 
at the various camps. These so-called “Bur- 
leson magazines” were initially distributed 
by Y.M.C.A. secretaries and later by camp 
librarians. Fiction magazines did not have 
to be recent, but news periodicals had to be 
“fresh.” Large camp libraries subscribed to 
a list of 45 approved magazines. 
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Second Financial Cam paign 


The work branched out as the war con- 
tinued, and need for further funds became 
apparent in the spring of 1918. A second 
financial campaign was mapped out, a fi- 
nance committee set up, and a goal of $3,- 
500,000 was set—$1,500,000 for books and 
magazines, $1,000,000 for service, and the 
balance for more buildings, equipment and 
supplies. This $3,500,000 was added to the 
United War Work Campaign—a campaign 
in which all the welfare and recreation or- 
ganizations working with the armed forces 
pooled their money raising efforts—and set 
as their combined goal the sum of $170,- 
500,000, the largest sum ever asked for as 
a gift purpose. So well was this drive 
handled that the figure was oversubscribed 
by $55,000,000—of which the American 
Library Association received about $4,000,- 
000. But the war was over, and the work 
of demobilizing an idle army was going 
forward, in which process the library played 
a vital part. 


The library buildings on the camps were 
generally built of wood, one-story high, 
and plainly but sturdily constructed. Plans 
called for libraries about 40’ x 120’, but many 
were smaller. A charging desk faced the 
entrance and shelving for ten to fifteen 
thousand books was arranged in alcove form. 
The typical library in a cantonment would 
hold 200 men, and in the late afternoons 
and evenings they were crowded. Overseas, 
libraries were erected when feasible, or 
books were sent to armed units in boxes or 
by truck. Through the good offices of Gen- 
eral Pershing, an official order was issued 
which granted space for fifty tons of books 
per month on transports, and even more 
tonnage was needed. Books were also sup- 
plied to the American Expeditionary Forces 
in Italy, Archangel, and Vladivostok, and 
other out-of-the-way places. 


What the Soldiers Read 


The reading tastes of the men showed 
that fiction was most popular: authors like 
Zane Grey, Harold Bell Wright, Conan 
Doyle, Jack London, Rex Beach, Kipling, 
Conrad, O. Henry, Mark Twain, Booth 
Tarkington, and other popular favorites of 
that day. Most of the soldiers wanted a 
happy ending to their stories. Stories from 
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the regions from which the men came pos- 
sessed a basic appeal. Besides fiction, there 
was a strong demand for non-fiction of all 
kinds: books on vocational subjects, religi- 
ous books, and grammars of English and 
foreign language. Many soldiers spent their 
spare time studying technical subjects which 
would advance them in civil life after the 
end of the war. And in the post-Armistice 
period, with an idle Army awaiting de- 
mobilization, the library was a fundamental 
morale agency! 

With this historical perspective in mind, 
the question which now naturally arises is: 
What policy with regard to camp libraries 
will be followed by the War Department 
with a program which will shortly see mil- 
lions of men under training? 


A Change in Policy 


To begin with, there will be one funda- 
mental difference. All welfare, recreation 
and morale activities will be conducted by 
the Army. This includes library facilities. 
This policy was announced by The Secretary 
of War, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, on 
July 15, 1940: 


This policy of conducting welfare activities on 
military posts by military agencies is based on 
the necessity of impartiality toward all civilian 
welfare agencies, coupled with the fact that it is 
impracticable to permit each and every such agency 
to maintain establishments on military reservations. 

The policy is by no means intended either to 
discredit any civilian agency or to belittle the value 
of the services which civilian agencies, indi- 
vidually and collectively, have rendered to the 
Army. It should not be construed as an indication 
that the Army henceforth desires to dispense with 
the services of such organizations or that the War 
Department is in any position to replace by its 
own agencies the services they have rendered. 
On the contrary, the Army, under the current 
expansion, is increasingly dependent upon civilian 
organizations for assistance in providing recrea- 
tional facilities for enlisted men. This is especially 
true in towns and cities near which are large troop 
concentrations. 


Morale Division 
On July 22, 1940, a Morale Division was 
activated in the office of The Adjutant Gen- 
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eral, War Department, Washington, D.C. 
One section of the Morale Division is known 
as the Army Library Service, which will have 
administrative and supervisory coordination 
of the library work in camps. Reading mat- 
ter, chiefly books and magazines, will be 
provided for libraries at posts, camps, and 
stations. Larger camps will, for example, 
have on hand a library of about 5,000 care- 
fully selected books, mostly acquired for use 
through purchase, selection made by compe- 
tent military authority upon recommendation 
of the camp librarian. The titles will in- 
clude fiction, biography, travel, and history. 
For smaller posts and outlying commands, 
the War Department will maintain a num- 
ber of smaller traveling libraries, and these 
mobile units will visit the various posts with 
their literary cargo frequently. 

Decentralization will be the keystone of 
this morale work. In other words, the Corps 
Area Commander in each of the nine Corps 
Areas of United States, and the Hawaiian 
Department, Philippine Department, Pan- 
ama Canal Department, and Puerto Rican 
Department, will carry on morale activities 
under general policies determined by the 
War Department. There is a large reservoir 
of reserve officers to draw from today, so 
most of the recreation and welfare activities 
carried on in 1917-18 by volunteer private 
societies will now be supervised by compe- 
tent reserve officers selected by military au- 
thority. Each of the Corps Areas has a 
Corps Area Librarian hired at a salary of 
$2,600, and this official looks after library 
matters within the Corps Area, under the 
supervision of the commanding general. 
Each camp and station librarian is hired by 
the headquarters of the Corps Area in which 
the camp or station is located, and receives 
a salary of about $2,100. 

While the present library program will 
exclude the operation of a society like the 
American Library Association ‘from main- 
taining their library facilities on camps, 
posts and stations, the Army will nonetheless 
provide ample library quarters, reading ma- 
terial, and equipment, for the trainees and 
selectees of 1940 and 1941. 
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Let's Start Recruiting 
By Robert S. Alvarez * 


ACK in 1922, the librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Washington stated that “li- 
brarianship has not appealed strongly to the 
strong, vigorous, progressive, masculine, vir- 
ile leaders among young men” and asked if 
anything could be done to get a “larger 
number of the strongest and best of both 
men and women into the profession.” ' 
The same question might be asked today, 
for the personnel situation, with the conse- 
quent need, has changed but slightly in the 
past eighteen years. 

Many other prominent librarians have ex- 
pressed similar views. Chief among them 
has been Sidney Mitchell who has frequently 
emphasized the need for “vigorous men and 
even erratic ones, provided they have ideas,” 
to balance the great majority of serious, un- 
assuming, and retiring young people who 
are said to typify the library profession.” 
He has warned librarians to 


avoid selection that will result in the reproduction 
of the professional personnel in our image, since 
with of course some exceptions, it has been evident 
that initiative, aggressiveness, scholarship, interest 
in the world about us, and a critical and con- 
structive attitude work are not 
the outstanding characteristics of librarians as a 
professional group.” * 


toward our now 


Unless these gentlemen are exaggerating, 
and there is reason for believing that they 
are not, recruiting would appear to be one 
of the most pressing problems confronting 
the library profession. Nothing would 
hasten the achievement of our professional 
objectives more than would the increase in 
prestige, initiative, enthusiasm, and strength 
which the recruitment of a high type of per- 
sonnel would bring. 

One may be sure that persons of the de- 
sired qualifications will not often enter li- 
brary work on their own impulse. As like 
attracts like, our serious and retiring libra- 
rians will only draw more workers of the 
same type; few energetic and ambitious 
young men and women will enter the field 


* Head, Order Department, Enoch Pratt Free Library 


Baltimore, Md. 

' Henry, W. E., ‘Recruiting for Librarianship,"’ Publi 
Libraries 22:390-1. 
_.? Mitchell, S. B ‘Personnel in Relation to Significant 
Trends,"’ Library Journal 59:555, 1934, 


3 lbid., Pp. 555. 


unless something positive is done to attract 
them. This must be more than the writing 
of additional articles stressing the need for 
men of character and ability, for such ar- 
ticles have had little effect. It is hard to say 
whether the number of such individuals is 
more or less now than it was a decade ago, 
but it is a fact that the proportion of men 
to women in the library profession was 
measurably smaller in 1930 than it was in 
1920.4 

What efforts the library profession has 
made to secure new workers appear to have 
been aimed more at securing a quantity 
rather than a quality of personnel. These 
efforts were made largely before the last 
decade when the demand for librarians was 
considerably greater than the supply. More 
library workers were needed, and librarians 
could not afford to examine their new help 
too critically. Persons who found the going 
too strenuous in other fields were welcomed 
into our libraries with few questions asked. 
Recruiting at such a time was the simplest 
thing in the world—if one can call this “re- 
cruiting.” It is not hard to give a person a 
job if he or she is in need of work and has 
no prospects of getting a better position. 


From Quantity to Quality 


But the situation is considerably different 
today. The supply of librarians has caught 
up with the demand for them. A year of 
library school is no longer an assurance of a 
good position upon graduation. Competi- 
tion is keener and advancement slower. Hav- 
ing, and able to get, all the library workers 
they need, administrators can now begin to 
be more selective and demanding in the 
making of appointments. In short, the em- 
phasis has shifted from quantity to quality. 
Recruiting has finally grown into something 
worthy of the name, for when you begin to 
seek quality you run into real competition, 
calling for all the skill and tact that libra- 
rians can give it. What is more, the libra- 
rian begins with two strikes against him, 
for the individual whom he wishes to attract 

*U. S. Bureau of the Census. Abstract of the 15t/ 


Census. Washington, Government Printing Office, 1933. 
p. 318. 
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into librarianship has probably either already 
made up his mind to enter some other field 
or is considering several possibilities that 
have long been in his mind. The chances 
are slim that he has ever given librarianship 
a thought. If he did, he undoubtedly passed 
over it as a woman’s occupation and hence 
not to be considered. I have met few men 
who, on hearing that I was in library work, 
failed to inform me that they never knew 
there were such people as men librarians. 
My reply to this is always the confession 
that I never did either—until my senior year 
in college. 


The expressions of these men show clearly 
the need that exists for wide publicity of 
librarianship as a vocation. To start with, 
library work must have more, and favorable, 
publicity in mewspapers, magazines, and 
books before any considerable number of 
promising young people will be likely to 
consider it in selecting a life work. This 
attention will not just come to librarianship. 
Librarians must take the initiative in insur- 
ing that their work no longer is just taken 
for granted by the public. 


In regard to the recruiting element, our 
work is now so little understood that it is 
seldom mentioned by vocational guidance 
experts, or by college advisers and counsel- 
ors in their talks with students. If sug- 
gested at all it is likely to be as a last resort 
to persons who do not seem to fit anywhere 
else. Perhaps the best illustration that can 
be given of this need for enlightenment con- 
cerning library work is to be found in the 
vocational choices of University of Chicago 
freshmen from 1932 to 1936. Over half 
the students making decisions named Medi- 
cine, Education, or Law as their choice. Li- 
brary work was shown to be one of the least 
popular vocations, standing above only re- 
ligion and farming. No men, in any of the 
five years, chose library work, and in 1933 
and 1934 not a single person of either sex 
signified an intention to become a librarian. 

These findings are significant, though not 
surprising. To be sure, they come from a 
single university, but from one that is noted 
for the intellectual, serious-minded students 
that it attracts and hence one that might be 
expected to produce a number of librarians, 
particularly so in view of the presence of a 
library school on the Chicago campus. The 
fact that few of these students are consider- 
ing librarianship should certainly be of con- 
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cern to the profession. To what extent are 
we to blame for this unhappy condition and 
what can be done to arouse the interest of 
college students in librarianship as a voca- 
tion ? 


Help from College Librarians 


It would surely be a fine thing if the head 
of every college and university library would 
make it a point every year to interest at least 
one able young man in librarianship and 
help him get started in the profession. Such 
a project might well be proposed as an ad- 
ditional function of all college librarians. 
With the offering of courses in library in- 
struction, the presence of numerous student 
assistants in the college library, and the op- 
portunities offered by individual contacts 
with students, the librarian should have no 
trouble in securing his annual recruit. But 
let him remember that better none at all 
than one more “lame duck,” without force- 
fulness, or conviction, or personality. 

Many colleges and universities occasion- 
ally hold vocational conferences to which 
prominent persons are invited to tell about 
work in the occupational field which they 
represent. Librarianship is seldom included 
in the program of these conferences, but the 
college librarian would be accomplishing a 
great deal if he should manage to have his 
profession presented on such an occasion. 
A few librarians send letters or announce- 
ments to pg emg presenting the at- 
tractions of library work together with its 
requirements and inviting anyone interested 
to see them. It would be interesting to learn 
the results of this commendable action.® 

As part of his recruiting assignment, the 
librarian should seek a closer relationship 
with both the college placement officials and 
the employers in the various professional 
world outside the campus. He should sit 
down with the various vocational counselors 
and deans and present the case for librarian- 
= emphasizing its attractions, its needs, 
and the opportunities which it offers young 
men. It is important that they realize these 
things so that they may occasionally suggest 
library work in their future conferences with 
students. 

The college and university field is one of 
the chief areas of selection in which the li- 
brary profession is losing out by default. 
~ § Downey, “Recruiting for Librarianship 


M. E 
Through the College Library,’’ Library Journal 56:390-1. 
1931. 
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Certainly it is true that young men of the 
right sort are open to vocational suggestions 
only once in their lifetime—between the 
ages of 22 and 25. After that time, they 
will be well started in their chosen career 
and no longer available for recruiting. If 
men of character and ability are to be se- 
cured for librarianship they must be sought 
on the campus, before they have entered 
some other line of work. Yet how many 
chief librarians, directors of library schools, 
or other representatives of the library world 
ever visit our colleges and universities with 
the idea of recruiting young people? 
Incidentally, to allay any fears that this 
program will mean the entrance into the 
profession of a group of practical business- 
men devoid of interest in, or sympathy with, 
library objectives, it may be said that only 
those with the background or the makeup 
to suggest a real interest in books and read- 
ing, and in popular education and public 
service generally, will be approached. We 
need men with personality and ability but 
will welcome them only when these quali- 
ties are found in a cultured, intellectually- 
curious, and socially-conscious individual. 


Public Library Recruiting 


So far we have considered only what the 
college or university librarian can do to 
bring promising young people into the pro- 
fession. The public library administrator has 
just as many recruiting opportunities. In 
the matter of securing new personnel, the 
public library faces the same problems and 
exhibits the same faults as do most other 
city departments. 

Libraries have made some progress in the 
development of better methods of testing 
and selecting applicants, but, as Brownrigg 
and Kroeger point out, the most valid tests 
do no more than rank applicants according 
to ability. ‘With an inferior group of can- 
didates, those who make the highest scores 
may still be mediocre.””*® A positive re- 
cruiting program, however, places its em- 
phasis on the more fundamental problem of 
attracting and encouraging qualified candi- 
dates to file applications and compete in 
such tests. 

The absence of such a program is most 
evident in the large cities, especially where 
the library is under civil service regulations. 


* William Brownrigg and L. J. 


Kroeger, Toward Effec- 
tive Recruiting. 


Chicago, Civil Service Assembly, 1937. 
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It is surprising to see how casually and care- 
lessly many of these libraries are staffed. En- 
trance examinations are announced merely 
by posting bulletins in public places with 
perhaps a notice or two in the newspapers. 
This public notice meets the requirements 
of law but personnel experts question its 
value as a means of securing qualified can- 
didates for public service. As Brownrigg 
and Kroeger explain, “such advertising se- 
cures applications only from the habitual 
job seekers and examination takers or the 
chance observer who at a particular moment 
happens to scrutinize a public bulletin 
board’”’.? How much happier would be the 
result if the librarian would develop a posi- 
tive program to interest capable persons in 
library work and to advise them directly 
when examinations are announced for posi- 
tions for which they are qualified. The 
basis of the work would be a mailing list, 
classified according to the qualifications and 
interests of prospective candidates, which 
would facilitate the locating of a qualified 
person to take an examination or fill a posi- 
tion when such an occasion should arise. 

Such a program, however, should not be 
confined to the larger cities. Librarians of 
smaller public libraries are slightly less hap- 
hazard in their selection methods. They 
appear not to realize that an appointment is 
often a lifetime contract. If appointments 
were made with the knowledge that an ill- 
advised selection may weaken the staff for 
years to come, many library staffs might 
show a higher type of personnel. Surely, it 
would seem worth the librarian’s time to 
secure the best person available. And by 
“best’’ I am thinking not of immediate pro- 
ficiency in library routines but rather of 
such essential elements as personality, en- 
thusiasm, background, imagination, capacity 
for growth, and similar qualities. 


Stacking the Deck 


The librarian who takes an active part in 
the life of his or her community undoubtedly 
knows of young college graduates who pos- 
sess these qualities to a greater extent than 
the persons who would normally be em- 
ployed by the library. He would do well to 
talk to these people and persuade them, if 
possible, to apply for available positions. 
Let us imagine, for the moment, that he is 

7 bid. 

(Continued on page 371) 








The Story of Little Black Sambo 


By Helen Dean Fish * 


n 1900 a member of Frederick A. Stokes 

Company, on his annual visit in London 
to find good English books for American 
publication, was shown a tiny book pub- 
lished the autumn before called The Story of 
Little Black Sambo. It was by a new author, 
Helen Bannerman, wife of a British army 
surgeon in India and it had been ‘“‘dis- 
covered” by a young editor, Mr. E. V. 
Lucas. Charmed with the book, Mr. Dom- 
inick brought it home to the Stokes office 
in New York, although it was already too 
late to secure American copyright, as the 
legal period had expired. Stokes published 
the book and contracted for the author's later 
books also. 

The Story of Little Black Sambo was an 
immediate success with little children. They 
took to their hearts the story of the little 
black boy with a red coat and blue shoes 
who escaped being eaten by a tiger and who 
celebrated by eating one hundred and sixty- 
nine pancakes. Children who were five 
years old in 1900, when the book was pub- 
lished, grew up and gave it to their boys and 
girls. It was joined by other little books 
written and illustrated by the same author. 
There was Little Black Quasha and Little 
Black Quibba, Little Black Bobtail and The 
Story of the Teasing Monkey. And Sambo, 
because it was not protected by copyright, 
was appropriated by many other American 
publishers, though the Stokes edition has 
remained through the years the only 
authorized one. 

But all this time no one in America ever 
knew very much about Helen Bannerman. 
From the foreword of her first story, one 
learned that it was written on a long railway 
journey in India to amuse the author's two 
little daughters, and one pictured the little 
girls turning from the monotonous scenery 
to watch their mother’s clever pen. 

It was in 1936 that another member of 
the Stokes firm, in London hunting good 
books, decided to see Mrs. Helen Banner- 
man, now living in Edinburgh, and ask her 
to write another story about Little Black 
Sambo. His own little girls had begged 
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Mrs. ROBERT BANNERMAN 
WITH Davie ANNE AND PAppDyY 


him to do this. They had named their 
puppy Little Black Sambo. 

Mr. Horace Stokes found Mrs. Banner- 
man now a widow, living in a wide com- 
fortable house set in a big garden in the 
southern residential section of Edinburgh. 
She lived there with one of the very daugh- 
ters for whom she had written Little Black 
Sambo thirty-five years before. Mrs. Ban- 
nerman is a sweet-faced elderly Scotswoman, 
but she has a firm chin and she firmly re- 
fused to write another story. She said, “You 
must remember that many years have passed. 
Little Black Sambo is a middle-aged gentle- 
man now.” But her daughter, Davie Anne 
Bannerman, helped to — her and that 
summer she wrote and illustrated the story 
of Sambo and the Twins, which is now loved 
by children everywhere just as the first story 
of Sambo has been loved. 

It was a year or so later that the Stokes 
children’s editor, visiting in Edinburgh, 
called on Mrs. Bannerman, and over tea of 
scones and home-made strawberry jam in the 
big second floor drawing-room looking out 
over the garden, heard more about Helen 
Bannerman’s life than her publishers had 
previously known. 

Helen Bannerman was born in Edinburgh, 
one of a large family of an army chaplain 
who had been stationed in various farflung 
corners of the Empire. His family always 
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went with him and when Helen was two 
years old, they were sent to Madeira where 
they remained for ten years. Then she had 
several years at home and in Germany at 
school and later she married an army doctor. 

The thirty years of her married life were 
spent in India, and it was in 1899, when 
she was returning to India after leaving her 
two little girls at home in Scotland for their 
health and education, that she wrote The 
Story of Little Black Sambo. But it was to 
send home to amuse them and partly to com- 
fort herself on the long railway journey tak- 
ing her away from them, that she wrote the 
story! The foreword of the little book, 
written by E. V. Lucas, gives an impression 
not quite as attractive as the truth. 

Mrs. Bannerman loved India and was a 
true help to her husband in his important 
work of stamping out plague in Madras and 


LET’S START 


(Continued from page 369) 

head of a library which must soon appoint 
the new junior assistants from a list of 
names certified by the civil service commis- 
sion. Knowing this, would he not be foolish 
if he did nothing to protect himself from 
the eventuality that all candidates are poorly 
qualified for the positions to be filled? Cer- 
tainly, he need be credited with nothing 
more than common sense if he made certain 
beforehand that a sufficient number of able 
candidates applied for these positions. He 
would only be “stacking the deck” with per- 
sons whom he wanted on his staff so that he 
would not be forced to appoint an inferior 
grade of personnel. It would surely seem 
to be the sensible thing to do, but how 
many library administrators bother to so 
safeguard themselves and their library staffs? 

The above policy has an even closer ap- 
plication in the case of libraries not under 
civil service. All chief librarians should 
seek the best persons available for library 
positions, even though these persons are, at 
present, untrained and inexperienced. As it 
is now, many administrators devote too much 
of their time to book selection and not 
enough to personnel selection. In addition 
to building strong library staffs of their 
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Bombay, but she felt the years of separation 
from her young children—two boys and 
two girls—and she wrote many stories and 
illustrated letters for them which are still 
cherished in the family. 

On her husband’s death Mrs. Bannerman 
returned to Edinburgh and has lived there 
for many years, with her two daughters. 
One of her sons is now a doctor in Scotland 
and the other an engineer in the British 
Army in the Sudan. It was for this younger 
son that Mrs. Bannerman wrote, in 1906, 
The Story of the Teasing Monkey, recently 
republished for American children. When 
Robert Bannerman’s little son, a five-year-old 
refugee of the Second World War, came to 
America in 1940, he found in his grand- 
mother’s book, written for his father, a dear 
and familiar welcome. 


RECRUITING 


own, these librarians should also do their 
share to recruit promising young people for 
library work in general. If men are ever 
again to constitute over 10 per cent of the 
profession they will have to be given a new 
conception of library work and awakened to 
its vocational possibilities, and it is up to 
all of us to see that this is done. 


Brown University will begin this year a unique 
project for microfilming rare and ordinarily in- 
accessible material on Latin-American culture, so 
that the university eventually will become a world 
reference center for scholars of early Latin- 
American civilization. The project, the first of 
its kind, will be carried out during the next three 
years under a grant of $35,000 from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation. Emphasis will be placed upon 
acquiring microfilm copies of printed works pub- 
lished in South America, Central America, and 
Mexico. 

Dr. Irving A. Leonard, former assistant director 
of humanities for the Rockefeller Foundation, 
who is joining Brown's faculty this year as pro- 
fessor of Hispanic civilization, will be in charge 
of the microfilm project. He will be assisted by 
Dr. Lawrence C. Wroth, librarian of the John 
Carter Brown Library, and by Dr. Henry B. 
Van Hoesen, librarian of the John Hay Library. 








“Business As Usual” 


THE AMERICAN LIBRARY IN PARIS CARRIES ON 


By Edward A. Sumner 


(Ep. Note: A trustee of the American Library 
in Paris, Mr. Sumner took over the third vice- 
presidency shortly after war was declared, reliev- 
ing Malcom Davis, who went to Geneva as 
assistant secretary-general of the League of Red 
Cross Societies. On the advice of the American 
Embassy, four days before war was declared 
Mr. Sumner came to the United States from 
Paris, where he had made his home for eighteen 
years. During that period he had been on the 
board of directors of the American Students and 
Artists Center, and first vice-president of both the 
American Club of Paris and the American Cham- 
ber of Commerce in Paris. He was also at one 
time honorary secretary of the American Aid 
Society. ) 


N these troublous times it is gratifying 

to record that the American Library in 
Paris, Inc. reopened to the public on Sep- 
tember 16th and continues to function un- 
disturbed by local government authorities. 

Representatives of the German govern- 
ment in Paris presented a list of books to 
the directress and suggested that any vol- 
umes on the list be removed from the 
shelves and placed apart, only to be issued 
for some particularly good reason. As the 
French libraries are operating under con- 
siderable restrictions, the importance of 
maintaining the American Library in opera- 
tion is emphasized. The Library has been 
placed under the protection of the Ameri- 
can Embassy in France. 

Information on conditions in Paris is 
limited but Wayne Chatfield-Taylor, Euro- 
pean representative of the American Red 
Cross, recently arrived in the United States, 
who had talked with Dorothy Reeder, 
directress of the library, shortly before leav- 
ing Paris, advises that Miss Reeder is doing 
a magnificent job; that all possible help 
should be given her with the fewest possible 
restrictions; that the Library is cooperating 
with the Y.M.C.A. in service to prisoners 
and that there has been little interference 
from German authorities. This information 
is confirmed by Captain Sterling, United 
States Air Attaché from Paris, various 
trustees of the Library, and others recently 
arrived in this country. No information to 





DoroTHY M. REEDER 


The director of the American Library 
of Paris, was born in Philadelphia, but 
the air view of Washington on the wall 
of her office is a reminder that she 
really a Washingtonian, her family 
having moved to the capital when she 
was one year old. After six years in the 
Library of Congress, she was sent i 
Seville in 1929 with a set of Library of 
Congress catalog cards in Spanish 
install the library's exhibit at the Seville 
Exposition. She liked Europe, got a jol 
as assistant in the circulation department 
of the American Library of Paris that 
same year, became head of the periodical 
department in 1930, took over all pub- 
licity and the secretarial office in 1935, 
and was ap pointed director the followip 
year 


the contrary has been received from any 
sources. 

Dr. Edmund L. Gros, president of the 
library, arrived in the United States on 
October 10th for a temporary stay. Dr. 
Gros has been not only Chief of Staff of 
the American Hospital of Paris but also 
assumed responsibility for other relief activi- 
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ties until he broke down under the strain 
and found it necessary to come to the United 
States to reconstitute his health. Being 
unable to take active responsibility for the 
Board of Trustees at this time in the United 
States, he has asked the United States Chap- 
ters branch of the Library to carry on for 
the present in an effort to secure sufficient 
funds to keep the Library in operation. Dr. 
Gros states that this is no time to change the 
library’s project but to carry on and hold 
our own. He feels this is the time to send 
money to the library, allowing Miss Reeder 
to do what she deems best under the circum- 
stances. 


Comtesse Aldebert de Chambrun, neé 
Clara Longworth of Cincinnati, First Vice 
President of the Library, writes in a letter 
recently received: 


I want particularly that you should know and 
let it be known what remarkable work Miss 
Reeder has done during these troublous times. 
There has never been a day when she has not 
been at her post at the library, more than that, 
except for about twelve days, our institution 
has been open and accessible to all those who 
really needed it. For the last week, we have 
been and shall continue to be open to the public. 
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In her most recent letter, Miss Reeder 


advises: 


We are now open to the public between 2 and 
5 every afternoon. During the morning we try to 
take care of the necessary work which cannot be 
done when dealing with the public. We still 
take care of books to the prisoners as best we 
can. We are a staff of four including myself. 
I hope this arrangement will continue and that 
we shall be able to carry on. The question of 
getting our money is still difficult, but so far we 
have managed to get along. 


It is announced that the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation has made a grant of $25,000 to the 
Paris Library, to be spread over five years. 
The grant of $25,000, also spread over five 
years, by the American Library Association 
by virtue of a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration, still has four years to run. Both 
of these grants are for special purposes out- 
side the minimum budget. This means that 
the library is now in need of funds for gen- 
eral operations and maintenance on a mini- 
mum basis to keep the Library in operation. 
Trustees of the library hold themselves re- 
sponsible for forwarding funds as required 
through American banks in France, thus 
ensuring safe delivery. 
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Since direct relief to France may be neither 
feasible nor desirable, it is the view of the 
trustees of the Paris Library that many of 
our citizens will consider the reopening of 
the Library as a friendly gesture to the real 
French people through helping to maintain 
intellectual intercourse between the United 
States and France. 


Present Functions 


The library's present functions consist of 
services to French universities, schools, and 
students and to hospitals and prisoners of 
war, all free of charge. The library will 
continue to function (subject to decision by 
the officials and staff in Paris) to the extent 
permitted by contributions received in the 
United States, since no funds can be raised 
in France under present conditions other 
than from trustees and past guarantors. 


For the past 19 years the American Li- 
brary has housed a collection grown to 
approximately 100,000 volumes of American 
and English publications and has served the 
general public throughout Europe and as far 
as Madagascar by its Extension Service. 


The institution was incorporated in 1920 
to take over a selected collection of Amer- 
ican and English books and periodicals 


“Who Done It?” 


DDITIONS to the list of fictional detectives 

that appeared in our issues of June 1940, 
p. 720, amd October 1940, p.126. Contributed 
by Arloine Burtch, Shaker Heights Public Library, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





Detective Author 
ADAMS, PETER Forrester Hazzard 
Beer, SERGEANT Leo Bruce 
Buck, SERGEANT Leslie Ford 
CALHOUN, Burt Weed Dickinson 
CooL, BERTHA A. A. Fair 
DorRNFELL, INSPECTOR J. J. Connington 
DRAPER, SERGEANT John Rhode 
EvANs, HOMER Elliot Paul 


Fensy, Derective-INSsPECTOR 
HALE, Max 

HAND, CHRISTOPHER 
HARDING, INSPECTOR 

Hyer, HANK 

LorD, MICHAEL 
MACDONALD, INSPECTOR 
MACLAIN, CAPTAIN DUNCAN 
MAIGRET, INSPECTOR 
MEYNARD, KATHEREN 
PREECE, SERGEANT 

QUINT, PETER 

TRANT, LIEUTENANT 
TWOMBLEY, Mr. 

VACHELL 

Woar, HAZLett 


Richard Hull 

George Harmon Coxe 
Stanley Hart Page 
Georgette Heyer 
Kurt Steel 

C. Daly King 

E. C. R. Lorac 
Baynard H. Kendrick 
Georges Simenon 
George W. Yates 

J. S. Fletcher 

Hugh Austin 

Q. Patrick 

Sidney Williams 
Elspeth Huxley 
George W. Yates 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


which had been sent to Europe by the 
American Library Association for the use of 
our overseas forces and particularly for the 
Army schools. The purpose of the Library's 
founders was to furnish a useful living 
memorial to the A.E.F. (its first president 
was Charles Louis Seeger, of Paterson, New 
York, father of Alan Seeger who wrote 
I Have a Rendezvous with Death) and to 
promote a knowledge of American history 
and culture, of our republican form of gov- 
ernment and ideals of liberty. 


Through the courtesy of the New York 
Public Library checks in favor of the Amer- 
ican Library in Paris, Inc. may be sent to 
the New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue 
& 42nd St.. New York City, and will be 
deposited to the New York bank account of 
the Paris Library to be drawn upon as 
needed. 


FAVORITE DISEASE 
By Kate Manson Radford * 


HICKEN-POX even 
worse, 
And whooping-cough, my Mother says, is 
childhood’s greatest curse. 
I haven't had diphtheria, and I certainly hate flu— 
But mumps is not so bad if there’s someone 
to read to you. 


We'd finished Treasure Island and were half 
through Ivanhoe 
When Mother said that I was well and back 
to school must go. 
And I was thinking maybe I was sorry I was 
well, 
When just that very day my other cheek 
began to swell. 


is itchy and measles 


Of course you can’t eat very much, and people 
laugh at you, 
But there are lots of things to eat that you 
don’t have to chew. 
And I don’t mind its hurting some and don't 
care how I look 
When Mother sits beside me with a real 
exciting book. 


We read The Silver Skates, The Jungle Book, 
and Peter Pan, 
And then had time to finish several volumes 
of Tarzan. 
So Mother says she now knows why I was so 
mild and meek 
That when the mumps had hit me once | 
turned the other cheek. 





 * Assistant Librarian, Hopkinsville, Kentucky, Public 
Library. 








Hello Disney 


By Paul L. Payne * 


{These remarks are in reply to Richard Pilant’s 
obituary of the printed word, "Goodbye Guten- 
berg,” in our September issue, p. 32.] 


6 Reine first thing I asked myself after read- 

ing the fiery remarks of Richard Pilant 
and then noting that he is a student, was 
“Is he learning to read and write and is that 
the cause of all this trouble?” 

There is one thing you forget, Mr. Pilant. 
Judson T. Jennings states it clearly: “Ideas 
are the things that brought us out of the 
jungle; language is the vehicle by which 
ideas are conveyed ;—”’ (is this the stage you 
have reached?) ‘‘—print is the invention by 
which language is preserved.” 

“Preserved” is the word for you to study. 
We simply must have records. If you wish 
to say that the record of mankind’s past fol- 
lies is no protection against its present and 
future follies and therefore this record ought 
to be destroyed or ignored (as it now is), 
we might agree with you; the study of his- 
tory seems at times as if it should be no 
more than a hobby. But what about laws, 
contracts, financial records? Into what 
medium would you like to have your insur- 
ance policy cast? How are you going to 
know what bus to take? Or what street to 
get off at? 

Are you studying library science? Have 
you seen the Cumulative Book Index? How 
are you going to arrange that as a series of 
sound embedded in wax, any particular one 
of which sounds can be located easily and 
brought over to a telephone to be played— 
as it were? 

You are right—we have some fascinating 
new methods of communication in these 
days. We librarians are not fully aware of 
them and their possibilities. There is, for 
instance, the comic strips and, if you are 
careful about crossing the street, you will 
live to see the day when they will be con- 
sidered a major art form; the Lynd Ward 
wood-cut novels are a demonstration of the 
startling distance they must and will traverse. 
Television is practically upon us and the 
cinema with its accompanying sound track 
(or do you call them talkies) has been with 





* Staff member, New York Historical Society Library. 


us for years. Of course, you are not inter- 
ested in microfilm, as it is just a refinement 
of the art of printing. Nor are you inter- 
ested in the possibility that some day people 
will gather to read a single work together, 
just as they now gather to hear music or wit- 
ness a drama; they will sit in a large, air- 
conditioned place and words will flow across 
a narrow screen at a controlled rate of speed 
calculated to agree with their average rate of 
reading. This is now confined to experi- 
ments in remedial reading in the more pro- 
gressive schools. (Just imagine, Mr. Plant, 
a thousand people, close together and con- 
scious of their collective response, sitting and 
reading your article! What a delicious wit 
for the twentieth century, they will say. ) 

It used to be true that literature was the 
stronghold of really creative imagination. 
Thus More’s Utopia, Verne’s Voyage to the 
Moon, Poe’s MS Found in a Bottle, and 
others. Even when the motion picture began, 
certain of the illusions attempted—violent 
storms at sea in a small tank with waves that 
refused to froth but only slopped—didn’'t 
quite come off. Then along came the ani- 
mated cartoonists. Every day now you can 
see the result of their undisciplined fancies. 
This result is that we are now treated to 
fairy tales made real, terribly real, and Ein- 
stein doing the Suzi-Q; mice actually talk 
and, what’s more, cut rugs just like college- 
students. 

So it would seem that, as we hitherto 
might once have said of movable type alone 
and can now also say of the truly animated 
cartoons, they enable us to enter the realms 
of fantasy. And therefore, if we were to 
dismiss print, the beauties of unreality could 
still come into our lives. 

But Mr. Jennings, you will recall, spoke 
of the preservation of “ideas.” I choose to 
think he might also have used the words 
“abstractions” and “metaphysics.” At any 
rate, I'm afraid some of these ideas had 
better be in print on paper so we can lay 
them on the table before us, put our chin 
in our hands, and study them—Spinoza’s 
Ethics, Kant’s Categorical Imperatives, Jesus’ 

(Continued on page 377) 








“Sorry; It Isn't In” 
By Paul Paine * 


ONE day last spring I wanted to see what 
historical information about the build- 
ing of the Erie Canal could be found in 
Walter Edmonds’ story Erie Water. 1 asked 
in the Main Circulation Department of the 
Syracuse Public Library, which owns four 
copies out of the original eight. But there 
was no copy to be had. I then asked some- 
one to call up the branches. They all had 
the title in the catalog, but none on the 
shelves. At length the Extension Depart- 
ment managed to produce a battered copy. 

Now Erie Water and Rome Haul belong 
especially to us Up-the-State New Yorkers, 
and more especially to Syracuse, for this city 
was born of the Erie Canal and the salt 
industzy. So there is a special reason why 
these two Edmonds books should always be 
out and it is no credit to us in this library 
that we should have neglected to re-order. 
But how about a hundred other books, adult 
and juvenile, that patrons are always asking 
for and usually being disappointed? Not 
books on “reservation,” we can easily keep 
track of them, but books that borrowers 
ask for, and when they are told, “Sorry, it 
isn’t in,” look for something else, or go 
away with nothing? 

So the Main Department and all the 
branch librarians were asked to make up 
short lists of books that were never in. 
They entered into this little enterprise with 
zeal. They didn’t have to look at the 
catalogs; they could almost rattle off the 
titles with their eyes shut. Each made two 
lists, one of adult books, the other juvenile. 
For the present we are interested in the 
adult titles only. With one big exception. 
Every branch but one, including the Young 
People’s Room in the Main Library reported 
that they never could get enough of Tom 
Sawyer. Even the “Oz” books which seem 
to Syracuse children exceedingly desirable, 
do not match Tom Sawyer in the merit, if 
you call it that, of being “never in.” 

The mention of Tom Sawyer brings up 
the question, familiar to all of us, of 
whether this book you are looking at belongs 
in the adult collection, or the juvenile col- 
lection, or the young adult collection, or 





* Librarian, Syracuse, New York, Public Library. 


all three. Of course, in the case of the 
immortal Tom the answer is that it belongs 
everywhere. Young folks enjoy it; grown 
folks enjoy it still more just as they do 
Alice in Wonderland and many other books 
which the keepers of juvenile collections are 
apt to think of as their exclusive property. 

Having collected the returns, the next 
thing to do was to see what books were 
“never in’ more than any of the others. In 
the nine general lending adult collections, 
five place Mr. Edmonds’ two Erie Canal 
books at the top of the list. In four places 
the books most called for without success 
were: 


Allen, H. Anthony Adverse 

Bronte, E. Wuthering Heights 

Buck, P. Good Earth 

Edmonds, W. Drums Along the Mohawk 

Roberts, K. Northwest Passage 

Wister, O. The Virginian 

From three places the books most often 
out when called for were: 

Bronte, C. Jane Eyre 

Carroll, L. As the Earth Turns 

Ferber, E. Cimarron 

Hardy, T. Return of the Native 


Rawlings, M. K. The Yearling 

It seemed at first likely that the extraor- 
dinary demand for these books was due to 
school requirements, but the fact is that the 
lists were made up after the schools were 
closed. It is pleasant to think that Owen 
Wister’s prince of all westerns still retains 
its grip and, considering the great number 
of copies of Hervey Allen’s book which 
we have bought during the past nine years 
it is surprising to discover that readers are 
still waiting patiently for a chance at it. 


From two places out of nine came the 
following titles: 


Aldrich, B. S. Lantern in Her Hand 
Cather, W. Shadows on the Rock 
Cronin, A. J. The Citadel 

Douglas, L. Magnificent Obsession 
Doyle, C. Sherlock Holmes 

Dumas, A. Three Musketeers 
Edmonds, W. Big Barn 

Fisher, D. Bent Twig 

Hilton, J. Goodbye Mr. Chips & 


Lost Horizon 
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Hough, E. Covered Wagon 
Lewis, S. Arrowsmith 
Mitchell, M. Gone With the Wind 
Phillips, M. Skin Deep 
Poe, E. A. Prose Tales 
Post, E. Etiquette 
Roberts, K. Arundel 
Stevenson, R. L. Dr. Jekyll 
Stowe, H. B. Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Undset, S. Kristin Lavransdatter 


I am not asking the Wilson Library Bul- 
letin for space to reprint the whole list of 
more than a hundred titles; I find Pride and 
Prejudice in demand in the Hazard Branch, 
Mrs. Barclay’s dear old sentimental The 
Rosary still asked for at the White Branch, 
Stephen Crane’s Red Badge of Courage 
needs duplicating in the Main Library as 
does DeKruif’s Microbe Hunters, while the 
housewives in the vicinity of the Beauchamp 
Branch, greatly to their credit, are clamor- 
ing for the “Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book.” 

Is it because Syracuse readers are heedless 
of the crashing of civilizations across the 
water that there seems to be so little press- 
ing demand for books on international prob- 
lems? Gunther's Inside Europe seems to be 
the one that our patrons are especially inter- 
ested in. The only books by Thomas Hardy 
represented “never in’ are Return of the 
Native and Tess of the D'Urbervilles. 
Hawthorne has not been forgotten, nor has 
Maria Chapdelaine, nor Ibafiez and his Four 
Horsemen. Kipling is represented on the 
list by Captains Courageous, which would 
not have been our personal choice but we 
are heartily in favor of the three Nordhoff 
books about the Bounty and Pitcairn’s 
Island and we applaud the interest which 
Syracuse readers are showing in a book 
called Skin Deep, remembering the maxim 
which we learned so long ago that beauty 
is only skin deep but ugliness goes to the 
bone. In the Petit Branch frequented by 
members of the University faculty they can 
never get enough of the stories of Ellery 
Queen. The calls for Grapes of Wrath are 
still numerous and pressing, causing sym- 
pathetic feelings with the two or three 
public libraries in the United States which 
consider it not fit for their shelves. 

Well, there it is. It would be unsafe to 
draw very definite conclusions, for the data 
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could not, in the nature of things, be col- 
lected with anything like scientific accuracy 
or completeness. But for practical purposes 
the books will be useful to us for we 
strongly believe (as who does not?) that 
keeping up the supply of books which have 
withstood the test of time is one of the best 
things that an order department can do, and 
this list of the hundred books which are 
“never in” will form a basis for orders to 
be replaced in the fall. Persons who come 
into libraries knowing beforehand what they 
want are a superior class; so the good taste 
which is shown on the part of most of the 
readers who have asked for these books can- 
not be considered as a fair cross-section of 
the book demands of the reading public in 
the City of Syracuse, but we are not con- 
cerned about that; we're glad to know that 
so many readers would like to have us buy 
more copies of so many good books. 


HELLO DISNEY 


(Continued from page 375) 


Beatitudes, Marx’s Labor Theory of Value, 
and Einstein’s Theory of Relativity. 

When you go on next year and take up 
physics, Mr. Pilant, you might notice some 
of the properties of light and sound. Speech 
is spoken and is gone; print remains fixed. 
Words come to the ear willy-nilly . . . but 
the eye searches. 

You call “our insistence upon literacy . . . 
a wilful offense against democracy.” I say 
we teach people like you to read in order 
that you may all march in a body to the 
town hall and demand the records of the 
incumbent administration. Mayor Hague 
burned his election rolls because you can 
read. In your hands a budget becomes a 
blitzkrieg. 

You say “we must see that every year an 
increasing number of good minds are thrown 
on the scrapheap because of reading difficul- 
ties." Please give us some figures on this. 
When is a good mind incapable of learning 
to read—or better yet, pretending to know 
how. Mr. Pilant, I’m afraid I must say nuts 
to you. 

And now you write back and tell us all 
about Helen Keller. 








The Unadmitted Rule of Book- 
Reviewing 
By Lester Asheim * 


AS soon as the subject of book-reviewing 

is introduced even librarians, who know 
better, begin to talk in high-flown abstrac- 
tions. Tradition demands discussion of 
permanent values, esthetic worth, philosoph- 
ical depth and the rest of the impressive cri- 
teria and fundamental requisites which we 
like to think temper what we say when we 
review a book. And yet the most important 
shaping factor in our evaluation lies not in 
the book itself at all. What we say about 
it depends not so much upon the author, or 
the repute of the publisher, or even the sub- 
ject matter with which it deals, as it does 
upon the particular public at whom the 
review is aimed. 

At first glance, this may appear to be a 
defense of lowered standards, a calculated 
repudiation of criteria to meet a mere popu- 
lar demand. But note that the aspect of 
reviewing under discussion is not the re- 
viewer's estimation of the book, but what 
he says about it. All too often these must 
be two different things. The standards by 
which the reviewer judges a book need not 
of necessity be reflected in the review as it 
+ for public consumption. In fact, 
if the review is to be effective, they often 
must not be! 

This becomes more clear if we reduce 
book-reviewing to its simplest form: the 
oral extempore recommendation. This 
much-neglected aspect of book-reviewing is 
the one most familiar to librarians, and the 
one by which librarians most often stand 
or fall. Any review, if it is to serve its 
main purpose, must indicate to the reader 
the value of the particular book to him per- 
sonally. If the book is recommended, the 
reader must be glad that he read the book. 
If the book is not recommended, the reader 
must never regret that he passed the book 
by. In other words, the successful reviewer 
is the one whose followers trust his advice, 
feel that they can rely upon his judgment. 
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Wash- 


Quite obviously the reader comes back 
again only if he enjoys the book commended. 
And quite obviously his enjoyment need not 
be based at all upon those criteria of per- 
manence and worth so dear to the hearts 
of the idealistic reviewers. The things that 
the reader looks for are many and varied, 
and the same book may be wonderful or 
worthless, depending upon the viewpoint of 
the individual. To those viewpoints the 
librarian as reviewer must cater if he would 
make a friend for the library—and for books. 


Wanted: A Good Bad Book 


An example from my own experience will 
help to illustrate my point. Because I am 
often the only male librarian in sight, many 
of the college men single me out for advice 
when they want recreational reading. When 
they request a “good” book it is all too often 
in a tone which indicates clearly that “good” 
to them means “bad.” Recognizing the leer 
in the voice, I elevate a subtly suggestive eye- 
brow and supply a copy of James M. Cain. 
The student, usually satisfied, comes to me 
again, and soon it is possible to go from 
Cain to Hemingway to Dos Passos to Hux- 
ley. No harm done to the student, and a 
reader gained. 

Had I arisen in righteous and perhaps 
justified indignation at his unesthetic ap- 
proach to literature, I would have driven 
my patron straight into the arms of the 
handiest vendor of Snappy Stories. And so 
I mould my literary judgment to exalt quite 
other merits in the books I recommend than 
those which I myself enjoy, knowing that 
the book can do no harm, and may very well 
do good. This presupposes care in choosing 
a book to recommend, even though the 
standards by which the book’s worth is de- 
termined are never expressed to the prospec- 
tive reader. As long as I know that my 
patron is seeking a sort of “shock” pleasure 
in seeing certain four-letter words in print, 
I can safely recommend The Sun Also Rises 
and know that he will be satisfied. But | 
could never get him to read it if I should 
characterize it to him as a sincere and ac- 
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curate study of the mental attitudes of post- 
war expatriate Americans. . . . 

From this sample instance it is made clear 
that the esthetic judgments which I seemed 
to be belittling are not ignored, nor does 
my attack upon them apply in the realm of 
book selection. I do not condone a poor 
collection of books because the average 
reader intelligence is imagined to be on a 
low level. I am convinced that there is no 
demand in reading which cannot be supplied 
by worth-while books. But sometimes cer- 
tain qualities appeal which are less noble 
than we might wish. If the reader will not 
read Hemingway for his brilliant reproduc- 
tion of the “Lost Generation” philosophy, 
but will read him for his profanity, is it not 
better that he be read on that basis than not 
at all? Since both appeals are present in 
the work of Hemingway, shall we lose a 
reader for a good book rather than respond 
to an attitude with which we are dissatisfied ? 
As long as the book is worthy of being read 
it is the reviewer's duty to appraise it in 
the manner which will gain it readers. 

In other words, I am giving voice to the 
universally recognized, and almost equally 
universally suppressed truth, that the audi- 
ence, and not the innate quality of the book 
involved, is the force which determines what 
a review shall contain. The review of any 
book would vary its tone depending upon 
whether it were directed toward a group of 
Literature professors, the W.C.T.U., the 
Young Communist League, or the sophomore 
class of Middletown High School. And yet 
only the audiences, and not the inherent 
qualities of the book, have changed. 

We are all familiar with the practical 
application of this well-known rule. Our 
most reliable and trusted book-review maga- 
zines, for example, choose staff-members 
whose viewpoints are known to fit in with 
editorial policy. And editorial policy is 
nothing more or less than the acceptance of 
the bias of the particular audience which 
you wish to be sure to reach. 

Librarians have always recognized this, 
and in their spur-of-the-moment recommen- 
dations, have attempted to apply it. They 
know perfectly well the importance of tem- 
pering the wind to the shorn lamb; know 
too, the futility of pressing something 
“better’’ upon someone who doesn’t want it; 
know especially, that through judicious 
adaptability to the mood of the reader may 
eventually come the opportunity to improve 
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his tastes and broaden his interests. And 
yet introduce the subject of book evaluation 
and they will not ask at whom the evaluation 
is aimed ; instead they will speak immediately 
of form and content, and of the testing and 
comparison of quality and significance. 
These subjective criteria should without 
doubt be considered by the reviewer, and 
should aid him in evaluating the book for 
his own benefit, but they are valueless when 
introduced to those not temperamentally con- 
genial to such considerations. You cannot 
substitute Decline of the West when your 
patron wants How To Win Friends and In- 
fluence People. 


Down with Snobbery! 


Although most librarians recognize these 
facts, they continually act and talk as though 
they did not. This would be harmless 
enough if the deliberate self-deception were 
always recognized as such. Too often, how- 
ever, the cant about worth and value sets 
the new and young librarian off on the 
wrong reviewing foot. He accepts the neces- 
sity of following a set pattern, of including 
a certain number of given points, of empha- 
sizing prescribed abstract qualities which 
merely alienate instead of invite the reader. 
Worse than that, he is incapable of eval- 
uating professional book-reviews themselves. 
As long as he imagines that reviewers are 
ruled by universally approved standards of 
judgment, he cannot understand how one 
book can call forth both extravagant com- 
mendation and virulent condemnation from 
two equally reputable critics respectively. 
He does not recognize that praise or blame 
as such mean nothing unless the viewpoint 
which prompts them is identified and 
weighed. 

An honest admission concerning the part 
played by reader-interest would do much 
towards building up a sympathetic under- 
standing and the ability to analyze. Critical 
standards would still be applied; literary 
worth would still be considered. But in 
addition to these there would be a more sci- 
entific and objective analysis of the several 
appeals which the book possesses, of the 
varied approaches to the book which might 
be satisfied. It might even eliminate cer- 
tain tendencies towards snobbery which the 
emulation of models fosters. And in the 
list of qualities that the good librarian should 
possess, there is no place for snobbery. 








Why and How Censor? 


By Norval P. 


O censor, or not to censor, that is the 
question—which confronts every libra- 
rian almost daily, and all too frequently the 
answer given is a purely uni-personal one. 
The conscientious librarian, however, must 
undoubtedly hesitate long before deciding to 
ban or not to ban a book, in view of the in- 
justices and errors that have been committeed 
in the past in the name of censorship. 

The history of the literature of modern 
times is filled with instances of the censor- 
ing and rejection of works which today are 
immortal. To attempt to name them would 
lend to the making of a many-paged volume 
and yet such a book might possess the pecu- 
liar virtue of giving us a touchstone to the 
secret of literary excellence. So outstanding 
and so dearly beloved are many, yes, most, 
of the books that would appear in such a 
volume, that a study of what librarians do 
not want might be a most fruitful key to the 
question: What is good literature? I am 
sometimes tempted to think that a list of the 
contrary of what librarians, past and present, 
have wanted would lead us not too far away 
from the answer. 

When we think of the erstwhile Pariahs 
of the book world, there comes to mind in 
rapid succession names like Havelock Ellis, 
Tolstoy, Emile Zola, Baudelaire, Flaubert; 
titles like The Scarlet Letter, Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles, the Decameron, Gargantua 
and Pantagruel, and even Rene Marin’s Ba- 
touala, refused, “because,” as a lady librarian 
in a large mid-western university said, when 
the writer offered her a copy for the library, 
“it portrays the white man in Africa in an 
unfavorable light”! Although the last named 
book was a Goncourt prize winner, I men- 
tion it merely to show how frail is the thread 
that holds suspended the sword of Damocles 
over the head of a poor book. 

I realize, of course, that it is impossible to 
remove completely the personal element from 
the question. As long as librarians insist 
upon the right to censor the books that go 
upon the shelves of the public’s library— 
even if that censorship is exercised under the 
guise of ‘‘selection’’ rendered necessary and 
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desirable by a fixed budget which will not 
permit unlimited purchases—the personal 
and subjective element will be there. There 
are times, however, when the public by its 
demands should make selections imperative 
rather than optional. 


Good and Bad Books 


When, in truth, is a book “good” or 
“bad”? The whole question of ‘‘good’’ books 
and “bad” books is a personal one—and 
relative. Indeed, as has been aptly said, 
there are no “good” books, and no “bad” 
books. There are only good times for read- 
ing certain books and bad times for reading 
certain books. A book might be good to 
one, and bad to another; and even the same 
book might have varying effects upon the 
same reader depending upon the conditions 
under which he becomes acquainted with it. 
The good preacher of Ecclesiastes, after elab- 
orating upon the statement that “for every- 
thing there is a season, and a time for every 
purpose under heaven,” might have added 
that there is a time to read Grapes of Wrath 
and a time to read The Light That Failed. 

What the word does depends upon what 
the word finds. There is nothing fixed and 
definite in a book; it contains only what the 
individual reader gets out of it, and that 
means, as a rule, what he puts into it. It is 
even possible that author and reader will not 
see eye to eye on this question of book im- 
port, because even the author can not deter- 
mine the message of his book once he re- 
leases it, any more than the electrical engi- 
neer can say what his electricity will do once 
he generates it and sends it out over the 
wires. 


The Reader is the Book 


If a librarian or a board of selection felt 
it incumbent upon themselves to pass upon 
the fitness or the non-fitness of a book to be 
read by the patrons of the library, then the 
most important step would be the study not 
of the book, but of the patron. In a certain 
sense we might even say that the reader /s 
the book. And just as the strings of the 
piano or the violin vibrate into life only at 
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the virtuoso’s touch, so does the latent possi- 
bility of the book become a vibrant reality 
only when completed and complemented by 
the personality and the intelligence of the 
individual reader; and each book has a dif- 
ferent message for each reader. The reader 
is as a mold shaping and forming the plastic 
stuff that the author put into his book. 

When I was a younger teacher, it irked 
me because my students did not see the Cid 
as I saw it. I thought that we were reading 
the same play, but I know now that each of 
us had a different play in his hand. The stu- 
dents could not see my Cd for the very 
simple reason that it did not yet exist for 
them, and theirs had long since ceased to 
exist for me, because the Cd was one thing 
to me at twenty, another at thirty, another at 
forty. 

Learned teachers and commentators often 
lose themselves in nice subtleties in prating 
over the message of a book, and insist that 
their students give them back comparable 
sentiments. This is fundamentally unsound, 
however, because a book is only as emotion- 
ally old as is the reader. In fact it has been 
not too inaptly suggested that a book must 
and can come of age only with the help and 
approval of generations of readers. 

Teachers, critics, and others who have to 
do with the forming of ideas relative to 
books often do great harm to author and 
reader alike by forcing upon the public per- 
sonal opinions, and insisting that these are 
the only ones inherent in the book. I have 
been miserable for years because early in my 
school life a teacher insisted on drilling into 
us the statement that Longfellow was not a 
poet, but merely a versifier. I have always 
loved Longfellow, but even now I feel a 
little low-brow when I slip away before I go 
to sleep at night to read ‘‘Hiawatha,”’ ‘“The 
Building of the Ship,” ‘‘Evangeline’”—so 
strongly was I impressed at the time by my 
teacher's judgment. Longfellow helps me to 
find myself. His poems quicken my imagi- 
nation, relieve the tension of my daily life, 
renew my idealism, and must therefore be 
“good” poetry, at least for me—because I 
believe that, like beauty, literature is as liter- 
ature does. 

Likewise I found Grapes of Wrath a very 
stimulating and morally clean piece of lit- 
erature. It is true that the language of the 
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novel is the /anguage of obscenity, but ob- 
scenity is mot necessarily inherent in any 
given speech. Obscenity, like other phases of 
immorality, derives from a wilful and con- 
scious deflection from a generally accepted 
moral code. The characters of Grapes of 
Wrath use the language which they have 
heard and used from childhood. They do 
not have two languages, one of which they 
elect to use on certain conditions as do most 
of us. Their speech does, therefore, have 
quite a different ring in their ears than the 
same speech would have in others. I think, 
therefore, that much of the condemnation 
that has been heaped upon the book comes 
from a failure on the part of the reader to 
orient himself—spatially and morally—so 
that the characters may be impartially judged. 
When this is done I think that the Joads 
will appear as essentially human beings, pos- 
sessed of the same hopes, the same ideals, 
the same emotional equipment as most other 
American citizens, and with much higher 
ideals than many. Human beings may also 
wear overalls, use an unpolished speech, and 
drive jalopies—strange as it may seem to 
more favored members of the population, 
including librarians. 


Individual Reactions 


It would be grossly inconsistent, however, 
for me to insist that everybody see this book 
as I saw it. Each of us is entitled to his re- 
action, a fact which critics and librarians fre- 
quently overlook in insisting that others see 
a book as they do, especially when their 
viewpoint demands banishment of the guilty 
volume from the library. In view of past 
mistakes as attested by a long history of 
abortive censorships, should we not be a little 
wary of repeating those errors? And since 
people will read books, whether they have 
been censored or not, would it not be better 
for us to worry less about the printed page, 
and think more about developing an open, 
critical attitude in the reader, which will be 
the best safeguard against any possibly “un- 
healthy” book (if such there be)? This will 
mean that in many cases teacher, librarian, 
and professional critic alike will have to be 
a little less insistent on their own interpreta- 
tion of a literary work, and a little more will- 
ing to develop and trust the critical faculty 
of the reading public. 








Accounting for Results 
By Robert M. Trent * 


O librarians faced with the problem of 

limited income, the most dreaded task 
is that of making the budget—and then 
keeping within it. Budget estimates, if they 
are to be taken seriously, must be backed 
up by plain figures showing how much has 
been spent in the past in order to justify 
the amount necessary for the coming year. 
Yet, under the usual system of keeping 
accounts, few librarians can produce figures 
which will speak plainly and emphatically. 
To evolve a method of keeping accounts 
which would have such results was the prob- 
lem at the Library of College of the City 
of New York. 

The results desired were these: First, an 
accurate account of every penny expended 
for library purposes with the exception of 
salaries. Second, a grouping of expenditures 
in convenient form by books, binding, peri- 
odicals, standing orders, departmental allot- 
ments (or fields of knowledge), supplies, 
equipment, etc. Third, a system of checks 
on outstanding orders so that at any time the 
approximate amount the library is obligated 
to pay and the balance remaining are visible. 
Fourth, a system simple and easy to keep 
by a staff member untrained in bookkeeping 
and with other duties. 


The Columnar Form Led ger 


Study was made of methods used in 
several other college libraries and one of 
these was used as the framework for the 
method now in use at the College of the 
City of New York. It was decided to adopt 
the columnar form ledger in use in several 
libraries for keeping the record of expendi- 
tures. This simple and complete form 
supersedes the cumbersome ledger and 
journal formerly used by all bookkeepers. 

The columnar form ledger is simply a 
long sheet of ledger paper ruled into double 
vertical columns. In the extreme left-hand 
description column is entered the name of 
the dealer, in the extreme right-hand dis- 
bursements column, the total amount of the 
bill, while in between, in the appropriate 
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columns are entered the separate items 
making up this total, such as art departments, 
periodicals, reference books, etc. The same 
procedure is followed for income entries. In 
the left-hand column is entered the source, 
in the right-hand income column the total 
income, in between are the various accounts 
which benefit from the total. The columns 
may be as few or many as the library needs, 
depending on the way its funds are divided. 

It must be emphasized here that while 
these accounts are primarily for the librarian, 
they must be kept in a form to check with 
the accounts kept by the college treasurer. 
The treasurer will, of course, have an account 
for each trust or endowment fund and for 
each item in the budget. He will not have 
his accounts broken down into groups such 
as standing orders or reference books. He 
may or may not keep accounts for depart- 
mental allotments. If the treasurer has only 
a general fund for books, then the librarian 
may subdivide this fund into as many parts 
as he wishes, making certain that the parts 
will total into the same sum as the treasurer's. 
The following diagram shows how one 
fund has been sub-divided. The total ex- 
penditures from this fund are all that 
interest the treasurer; the librarian needs 
further details. Expenditures are listed in 
five columns, only the total column parallel- 
ing that of the treasurer. The total at the 
bottom of each column tells the librarian 
what he needs to know; the total of the 
right-hand column may be checked against 
the treasurer's accounts. 

As an illustration of the entire system, 
suppose the library has six funds set up in 
the budget: General appropriation, Humani- 
ties, Science, Social Sciences, Class of 1900 
Memorial, and Smith Memorial. The li- 
brarian, for his own needs, should break 
them down something as follows: General 
ap propriation—Books, periodicals, binding, 
standing orders, total; Humanities—English, 
History, etc., total; Science—Chemistry, 
Physics, etc., total; Social Sciences—Soci- 
ology, Economics, etc., total. The two 
memorial funds, if limited to purchases of 
certain types, need no subdivision. The 
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CLASS OF 1919 FUND 
Standing Total 

Books Periodicals Binding Orders Income Disburs. 
Aug. 6 Investment 125.00 
Sept. 3 Smith 30.00 5.00 35.00 
Nov. 10 Jones 70.00 13.00 
Dec. 12 Brown 6.00 7.00 13.00 
Dec. 31 Totals 30.00 11.00 70.00 7.00 125.00 118.00 





columnar ledger sheet, in the form above, 
would contain the following columns: 
Description (name of dealer or source of 
income), General appropriation subdivided 
into five columns as shown above, Humani- 
ties divided into as many columns as there 
are departments, Science divided by depart- 
ments, Social Sciences divided by depart- 
ments, Class of 1900, Smith Memorial, Total 
income, Total disbursements. Each of the 
main divisions would, of course, have its 
individual total column as indicated above. 
Entries in the total column for each fund 
should be made in a different colored ink in 
order to avoid including them when the 
items are totaled across the page for the 
grand total. The supply fund is recorded 
in the same way as the funds for books. 
This fund is usually easier to enter, as 
supplies are customarily ordered only once 
or twice a year and need not be divided by 
departmental or other groups. 

This system of bookkeeping may seem 
complicated, but after it is set up the opera- 
tion is extremely simple. It takes much less 
time to make entries than under the old 
system of ledger and journal and the pos- 
sibility of error is not so great. The 
advantage of having the complete expendi- 
tures and income of the library on one 
sheet, giving at the same time the subdivided 
totals and the general total, is immeasurable 
to any busy librarian. 

Some librarians who now enter each pur- 
chase by author and title in their account 
books may object that the columnar form 
leaves no place for that. It is believed that 
such a list of books has no place in an 
accounting ledger. The list of titles pur- 
chased from a certain fund may be kept 
just as easily in other ways—from duplicate 
order cards or sheets or in a loose-leaf note- 
book—without confusing the ledger with 
extraneous information. 


Outstanding Orders 


Together with this detailed system of 
recording expenditures, a record of outstand- 
ing orders is necessary if one is to keep 
within the budget. A sheet of paper ruled 
into eight vertical columns with the follow- 
ing headings is used: Date / Order num- 
ber / Total list price / Total estimated 
cost / Monthly total / Cancellations / In- 
come / Estimated balance. Orders are sent 
out in list form, a separate list being made 
for each fund to which books are charged. 
Duplicates are, of course, kept on file. 
When an order is placed, the date, number, 
total list price, and total estimated cost (list 
price less estimated discount) are entered 
in the proper columns. Cancellations are 
entered on a memorandum sheet until the 
monthly total is struck, when they are totaled 
in the gap column. A monthly balance 
is struck by totaling the orders, subtracting 
the cancellations, and subtracting this sum 
from the balance in the last column. The 
balance may be struck whenever desired, of 
course, but it is advisable to do it at least 
once a month. A separate outstanding order 
sheet is kept for each fund. 

An experienced order librarian can esti- 
mate the discount accurately enough for this 
record. In the College of the City of New 
York library we have fixed a discount of 
10 per cent for this purpose, preferring to 
underestimate rather than to allow too much 
as care must be taken to allow for short 
discount and net price items. 

The outstanding order record may be kept 
on a columnar form similar to that described 
for expenditures if the library has few indi- 
vidual funds. As we have thirty-seven 
funds which must be kept separate it is im- 
possible to keep all funds on one sheet. The 
outstanding order record will not be accurate 

(Continued on page 385) 








A Community Cooperates 
By Helen Beckwith * 


Cvs a period of nearly thirty years it 

has been the primary aim of the 
Glencoe (Ill.) Public Library to fit itself 
into the pattern of community life. In a 
small suburban town of 6,500, which is the 
size of our village, the possibilities for co- 
operation through personal contact with both 
individuals and with organizations in the 
community are virtually endless. While we 
have made a beginning, we feel that to date 
we have but scratched the surface. 

As soon as a family moves into Glencoe 
a member of the Village Welcome Club 
calls. Along with “propaganda” from the 
groceries, markets, and drug stores go a 
personal invitation to become a patron of 
the public library, application cards, pertinent 
pamphlets, and perhaps a seasonal booklist. 
Immediately upon registration, the library 
solicits the cooperation of the patron by 
requesting him to list his reading interests 
on the application card. From these tabula- 
tions a file of individual reading interests is 
kept. This has proved a distinct aid in the 
selection and purchasing of books to meet 
the adult needs of the community and to 
help the library to keep its finger on the 
reading pulse. Notices of new books are 
sent from this list to patrons interested in 
special subjects. 

During the summer months when Glencoe 
residents do extensive reading, the library 
places a small collection of books in the 
beach house on the shores of Lake Michigan. 
This is accomplished through the courtesy 
of the Village Park Board, which furnishes 
the space and delegates the care of the books, 
which is carved down to a minimum, to the 
beach matron. 

For many years a member of the Woman's 
Club has served on the Board of Library 
Directors and presents a report of library 
activities at the annual club meeting. The 
French department of the club holds its 
classes, open to the public upon payment of 
a small fee, at the library. Book lists for 
distribution are sent to the club, thereby 
linking the resources of the library with the 
programs being presented. Each fall the 
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library is invited to share in the observance 
of Book Week. 


Club Affiliations 


Through the efforts of members of the 
library board the Glencoe Historical Society 
was organized and most of its meetings are 
held in the library building which also serves 
as a repository for the society's acquisitions. 
The D.A.R. has a collection of books shelved 
at the library for the use of its membership 
and for consultation by library patrons. The 
Boy Scouts find a complete set of the latest 
merit badge pamphlets in the juvenile de- 
partment and members of the staff pass 
Girl Scouts in certain of their tests. The 
Threshold Players, an amateur theatrical 
group, has contributed to the library its 
collection of several hundred plays which 
are now available to the entire community 
through regular circulation channels, with 
special loan privileges for the members of 
this group. 

For Glencoe’s small percentage of foreign- 
born citizens we have a growing section of 
books in foreign languages and of easy- 
reading books in English. To advertise this 
service, we enlisted the help of the village 
Italian grocery store, which now displays a 
library poster with captions laboriously 
worked out with the linguistic aid of our 
Italian janitor and gardener. 

Last year we sent collections of religious 
books and facsimile pages of famous Bibles 
to illustrate book talks at local churches. 
During Book Week this November a mem- 
ber of our staff cooperated with a group of 
children to give a short skit presenting 
“what makes the library wheels go round” 
before one of the junior religious schools at 
a Sunday morning assembly. 

The Glencoe Garden Club and the library 
have long enjoyed a close relationship. An 
appointed club member supplies the library 
with artistic seasonal plant and flower ar- 
rangements, while another member serves as 
chairman of the Junior Garden Club, a group 
sponsored by the Garden Club and the li- 
brary, with monthly meetings held at the 
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library and programs arranged by 
members of the senior club. 

While to date no formal program 
for cooperation between the schools 
and the library has been perfected 
some attempt is being made to co- 
ordinate the efforts of both bodies. 
During the last year through the 
courtesy of the Parent Teacher As- 
sociation the library was given space 
each week to insert a few book notes 
in the one-page P.T.A. bulletin. At 
Book Week we mimeographed a 
full page of book items which was 
fastened to the regular bulletin and 
distributed. In this way we have 
been able to bring the library into 
the home of every school child in the com- 
munity. 

A member of the school library group 
comes to the library one period each week 
during the winter months to perform minor 
duties and to carry back posters and book 
jackets for the bulletin board space which 
the school has allotted to us. Classes and 
committees come to visit the library and the 
children’s librarian makes story hour pil- 
grimages to the schools. 


Avoid Du pl ication 


It is our firm conviction that anything 
which can be done to avoid unnecessary dup- 
lication of book purchasing in the com- 
munity is a step in the right direction. As 
a beginning, we have arranged for inter- 
library loans with the school for its profes- 
sional library and with the Village Hall for 
technical books housed in its offices. 

Several months ago at the instigation of 
the Superintendent of Schools, a Community 
Council was organized, having as its aim 
to provide an agency through which all com- 
munity groups might coordinate their ac- 
tivities and achieve, more effectively, their 
common objectives. Membership in the 
Council is open to any social, Sectional, 
religious, charitable or civic group willing 
to appoint a representative and an alternate 
to serve on the Council and to attend its 
monthly meetings. 

Besides cooperating with various bodies 
and organizations in the village, the library 
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Story Hour 
Glencoe, Illinois 


strives to make contact with individuals who 
are willing to contribute exhibits, pictures, 
or anything of interest to other patrons. 
Soon to be available will be the results of 
a survey recently completed through the 
efforts of the school children and the Re- 
source Committee of the Community Coun- 
cil to tabulate adult interests and special 
talents which the individual might be will- 
ing to share with the community. 

It is a truism that one’s interest in an 
organization increases in proportion to one’s 
activity in that organization. It gives the 
library great satisfaction to hear a patron 
when asking for a book say, “Have we this 
title?’’ We know then that our efforts toward 
cooperation have not been in vain, for this 
patron, at least, considers himself a part of 
the library organization and not just a tax- 
payer permitted to use it. 


ACCOUNTING FOR RESULTS 
(Continued from page 383) 


to a penny, but it will serve as a caution 
against over-ordering. 

A word of advice must be added against 
making changes in records too rapidly. It 
is often necessary to make experiments to 
see just what facts are necessary to bring 
out in the financial records. A record kept 
in temporary form for a few months will 
prove its own worth and much unnecessary 
changing of actual records can be avoided. 











Libraries and Soil Conservation 
By Mildred Benton * 


IS there a part for public libraries in this 

movement called soil conservation, in this 
reconstruction of thinking not to destroy but 
to conserve the land of these United States? 
It would seem that there is. Schools are 
including soil conservation in their curricu- 
lums; garden clubs, 4-H clubs, Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls and similar 
organizations are initiating projects in soil 
conservation and better land use. Scientists, 
farmers, educators, bankers, and slowly but 
surely the man in the street, are realizing 
that careful husbanding of our soil resources 
is an investment in future welfare. How- 
ever, the job of inducing a conservator’s 
point of view toward the soil is still largely 
to be done and this is where the library can 
assist. It is primarily an educational job 
and since the library is recognized as an 
important instrument in the educational 
field, the relationship between libraries and 
soil conservation seems to be obvious. But 
why is the subject of interest ? 


Consider these challenging figures: 522,- 
000,000 acres of crop land in the United 
States; of this, 50,000,000 acres already 
ruined for agriculture; 50,000,000 nearly 
ruined—each year 50,000,000 tons of top- 
soil going down to the sea in mud. And 
as an actual instance of erosion’s give and 
take under slipshod cultivation, consider the 
reduced condition of a hilltop at the head 
of a small watershed in the Middle Atlantic 
States. Russell Lord writes about it in To 
Hold This Soil 


It is what is called a bald here, a gall in parts 
more southern, a scald to the East. Nearly all the 
topsoil has been stripped off the top of this hill. 
The subsoil protrudes, supporting only a fussy 
growth of coarse, thin wiry grasses, weeds, some 
briers, and a dawning path of scrub pine. 

Down the slope, escaping raindrops, laden 
with grit, and thrown into slashing ribbons of 
run-off by converging slopes, have ripped out 
three nasty-looking gullies, down to bedrock. 
These gullies the farmer has tended: at least he 
has exhibited concern. Cornstalks, two old cars, 
a rusted kitchen range, and a candid display of 
discarded domestic crockery have been cast into 
the cuts. Just as the Plains have their dust-storm 
jokes, this new land’s old East is developing a 


* Librarian, U.S. Soil Conservation Service. 
2U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Miscellaneous Publica- 
938. 


tion 321. p. 5. 


humorous defense against rain wash. It is said 
in this locality now that the newer sort of stream- 
lined cars don’t hold up when it comes to gully- 
stopping like the old ones did. 

In the skinning of this hill, and of many other 
hills ranging south and west, gullies, however, 
have played a small and incidental part. No 
gullies scar the gently arched bald at the hilltop, 
yet from there, over more than an acre, the 
topsoil has gone. And the bald is spreading in 
an irregular design, like a splash of water or an 
octopus. A penknife is all you need to get 
through the patchy scurf of remaining topsoil at 
many ungullied points between the crest of the 
field and the gullies. 


In the old days neither farmers nor city 
people were generally interested in saving 
soil. Farmers could wear out a farm and 
move on to another one. Neither floods 
nor dust storms caused much damage. The 
Great Plains had not been overgrazed or 
plowed up and the Piedmont had not been 
gutted by gullies. Now, it is different. 
The best farm land is fully occupied; much 
of it is overgrazed and overplowed. Trees 
have been cut off of land which should 
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OrAIBI WASH SHOWING EROSION 
Near Tolani Lake, Arizona 


have been left in trees. Grassland has been 
plowed that should have been left in grass. 
The impact of rain and wind on bare soil 
has left a trail of broken acres across the 
country. 

No nation, however vigorous it may 
otherwise appear to be, can survive a pro- 
gressively declining agriculture. The sus- 
tenance it draws from the soil determines its 
powers of resistance. In a final analysis, the 
food, clothing and shelter of merchant, 
manufacturer and banker come from the 
land. Their prosperity rests to a long extent 
on the prosperity of agriculture. 


Results of Erosion 


Excessive erosion tends to derange the 
continental water system. It lowers or raises 
ground-water tables, dries up springs and 
wells, silts up rivers and harbors, kills with 
the grit of muddy waters certain fish, or 
gtinds away their under-water supply; grit 
also stops the purr of dynamos. Erosion has 
filled with lost topsoil and rendered useless 
in a few decades some of the major reser- 
voirs Americans have built. If our soil 


keeps running at the present rate, it will 
fill up the new Boulder Dam (one of the 
largest ever built) in 250 years or less. 

All this people in various walks of life, 
the very people who frequent the public 
libraries, must come to know. It is as im- 
portant for Johnny and Mary and Mr. and 
Mrs. Brown, who live in a Middletown 
apartment, to have an appreciation of soil 
conservation, as it is for Farmer Jones, who 
actually tills the soil to incorporate soil con- 
serving practices into his farm program. 
Many of the things that must be done in 
waging a public war against erosion are 
little things—things little in themselves but 
vital, urgent, and far-reaching in combined 
results. Therefore, the matters here dis- 
cussed are not to be dismissed lightly, as 
the concern only of government agencies. 
The library can play a definite part because 
it is chiefly an agency for public enlighten- 
ment. 

Take Johnny and Mary and Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown of Middletown, as well as Farmer 
Jones, for instance. How are they to learn 

(Continued on page 391) 








House Organs in the Library 


By Dorothy M. Reuss * 


THE increase in the publication of house 

organs within recent years has brought 
this class of periodical material to the atten- 
tion of librarians. To the manufacturer, the 
retailer, the salesman, the advertiser, the 
journalist, the commercial artist or the stu- 
dent of business management or technology, 
house organs offer a fund of information. 
Those in the more technical vein constitute 
valuable source material for business and 
industry, since they represent a contempo- 
raneous record of rapidly changing develop- 
ments in those fields. For instance, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Products (Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company), in illustrating its usefulness in 
film research, quotes the remark of a Uni- 
versal art director: “Such papers always 
yield good suggestions for contemporary 
decoration. But the back issues are 
especially valuable to us—they afford 
authentic records of architectural styles of 
other years which can be incorporated in 
the many ‘period’ pictures we make. . .”’ 

The librarian who is operating on a 
limited budget should be willing to take 
advantage of this abundance of material 
which is usually sent on request at no ex- 
pense to the library. To a collection of 
local material the house organs of local 
origin are an especially valuable asset in 
that they give specific information about 
the municipality's business and industrial 
activity which is very often difficult to find 
elsewhere. 

The acquisition of this literature gives 
rise to the problem of assembling it into an 
efficient mak easily accessible collection. The 
first question to be answered in this problem 
is the oft-repeated “To catalog or not to 
catalog?” 


A Matter of Policy 


In general, the same policy which is fol- 
lowed in the treatment of periodicals should 
be applied to house organs, and this policy 
is determined by such factors as the size of 
the library, the type of library, and the use 
to which the publications are put. In a small 
library, where the collection of periodicals 


; * Cataloger, University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


is limited, cataloging is obviously not as 
mecessary as it is in a larger institution 
where the receipt of numerous titles requires 
some orderly arrangement and record of 
holdings. In a special library or in a busi- 
mess or technical branch of a library, a 
special system of filing alphabetically by 
subject or according to the name of the 
issuing firm is sometimes preferred to any 
of the accepted classification schemes. The 
manner in which the publications are to be 
used is especially important in deciding 
whether or not they are to be cataloged. 
For example, it has been found in certain 
libraries that the chief use of house organs 
has been among editors, advertising men, 
and commercial artists interested in keeping 
up with current trends in the publishing 
of house organs. In these particular li- 
braries only short files of current numbers 
are maintained and hence no classification 
or cataloging is deemed necessary. Other 
libraries have found that many house organs 
provide an inexpensive source of valuable 
technical information and they consider com- 
plete files of such publications useful from 
the subject standpoint. Under such circum- 
stances, cataloging is the best means of 
assimilating this material into the library's 
holdings so that its subject value will be 
emphasized. 

Very little information on present policies 
can be gleaned from professional literature, 
probably because few libraries have exten- 
sive collections of house organs. The Busi- 
ness Branch of the Newark Public Library 
selects its house organs carefully with a view 
to building up a representative and well- 
balanced collection. In the selection process, 
the publications are scanned for content, 
editorial treatment, and make-up, after which 
the discards are clipped for the information 
file, where they have a wide and continuing 
use. Of those titles currently received, only 
the two latest issues are kept. They are 
not cataloged, but are filed alphabetically 
under the name of the firm and entered in 
a Kardex index under the name of the 
house organ. An attempt is made to include 
the publications of outstanding companies 
and to represent different parts of the coun- 
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try, with the result that the collection has 
variety and range. 

The University of Illinois is an example 
of a library which maintains an extensive 
collection of house organs because of the 
value which they have in such a research 
institution. The subjects covered range 
from grocery stores and the canning industry 
to sewing machines, radios, automobiles and 
advertising. A recent request from the 
Journalism Library of the University for a 
list of new titles is proof of the current 
interest in this class of material. Although 
a large number of house organs is regularly 
received, the library finds it worth while to 
catalog them in much the same manner as 
other periodicals. 


W hat is a House Organ? 


In approaching the problem of cataloging 
house organs it is first essential to arrive 
at a definite answer to the question “What 
is a house organ?’ so that one may deter- 
mine with what type of material he is 
dealing. Immediately the most difficult 
obstacle to a satisfactory solution is en- 
countered, because the definitions of the 
term by some of the best authorities are 
varied and contradictory. 

The most adequate definition of the term 
and the best analysis which can be used 
as a working basis for the cataloging of 
the house organ is found in Robert E. 
Ramsay's Effective House Organs. Accord- 
ing to him, a house organ is “any periodical 
publication issued by a person, firm, organ- 
ization or corporation for distribution among 
any particular class of people, either for 
promoting good will, increasing sales, induc- 
ing better efforts, or developing greater 
returns on any form of investment.” He 
develops this further by analyzing the edi- 
torial contents of the publications and 
grouping them into four general classes: 
(1) salesman or agent house organs; (2) 
dealer house organs; (3) employee or 
internal house organs; and (4) consumer 
or user house organs. A discussion of each 
of these groups, with a description of their 
contents, will reveal that the variety of 
subjects which the publications cover and 
the different purposes for which they are 
issued constitute important factors in the 
cataloging problem. 
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Salesman House Organs 


The salesman or agent house organ is 
issued by a manufacturer, wholesaler, or 
some other large organization which has a 
number of men on the road. The main 
object of the ‘‘sales organ’”’ is to inject “pep” 
or enthusiasm, disseminate information and 
news, incite rivalry, induce loyalty, give new 
selling talks, methods and sales arguments, 
and in other ways stimulate the sales force. 
The Burroughs Sales Bulletin, published by 
the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
serves as an example of the salesman house- 
organ of the confidential nature. The con- 
tents are largely records of salesmen, names 
of those making quota by the date of issue, 
a general boost letter from the sales manager 
or other executive, pictures of men, news 
items, and cartoons. 

Since the emphasis here is on salesman- 
ship, 658.805 is generally the most suitable 
classification number for this group, with 
the subject heading SALESMEN AND SALEs- 
MANSHIP—PERIODICALS, a subject heading 
for the type of product or service treated, 
and an added entry for the issuing firm. 
For instance, the Metropolitan Underwriter, 
which contains educational articles on insur- 
ance salesmanship and news of the sales 
force, will have the subject headings SALEs- 
MEN AND SALESMANSHIP—PERIODICALS; 
INSURANCE, LIFE—PERIODICALS; and an 
added entry for the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Co. 


Employee House Organs 


The employee, or internal house organ 1s 
issued for distribution to large bodies of 
workers where the personal touch between 
employer and employee is lacking. The 
term plant organ is also frequently applied 
to this type of publication to distinguish it 
from the periodicals which serve the con- 
cern’s sales personnel and clientele. It 
usually has no goods or products to sell; its 
purpose is to improve the efficiency of the 
workers, reduce the number of accidents, 
labor troubles, improve health, 
strengthen morale, secure suggestions, ex- 
plain rulings, or in other ways make for a 
more friendly relationship between the man- 
agement and the worker. 

The Standard Oil Company of Indiana’s 
Stanolind Record is typical of the employee 
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organ which concerns itself primarily with 
employee news and human interest features. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Magazine, which 
attempts to promote efficiency and com- 
munity of interest among its employees, 
reports interesting facts about the railroad, 
personnel news, and occasional messages 
from the management to the worker. In 
Telephone Talk, the British Columbia Tele- 
phone Company usually includes at least 
one article which is intended to inform the 
reader about some phase of its service and 
the rest of the magazine is devoted to more 
informal items of employee interest. 

This human interest and personal appeal 
material, as such, is probably of little im- 
portance to the research worker, but with 
its purpose taken into consideration, it 
illustrates a type of employee-employer rela- 
tionship. Therefore, this class of publica- 
tions falls most logically in the classification 
658.305, the number for industrial eco- 
nomics and personnel, or in the classification 
number 331.805, which is used for peri- 
odicals on the laboring classes (including 
working conditions, safety, employers’ 
liability, industrial education, etc. ) 

In cases where only feature articles and 
personal news can be found in the maga- 
zines, the use of an added entry for the 
issuing firm with no subject heading will 
suffice. However, enough informational ma- 
terial is contained in some employee house 
organs to justify the use of a subject head- 
ing; i.e., the Baltimore and Ohio Magazine 
might be assigned the heading RAILROADS— 
EMPLOYEES, or Telephone Talk the heading 
TELEPHONE—PERIODICALS. 


Dealer House Organs 


The dealer house organ, which is issued 
by a manufacturer or wholesaler and sent 
to retailers, retailers’ salesmen, and similar 
sales organizations, represents the largest 
proportion of house organs now being pub- 
lished. Its purpose is basically to help the 
dealer sell more of the manufacturer’s prod- 
uct. It contains advertising and selling 
schemes, window display suggestions, de- 
scriptions of the company’s established and 
new products, sales results of the products, 
stories of dealers’ achievements, and sug- 
gestions about modern merchandising meth- 
ods. The more technical dealer publications 
contain informative articles on processes of 
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manufacture, installation and servicing of 
the product, descriptions of its mechanical 
features and methods of demonstration. 


The following examples illustrate the 
elements which make up the typical dealer 
house organ. Cheesekraft, published by the 
Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corporation for dis- 
tributors and their salesmen, reports news 
and suggestions on merchandising and sell- 
ing and also includes as supplements reprints 
of Kraft advertisements which have +: nea 
in leading journals. The Kodak Salesman 
covers the technicalities of developing films 
and handling the various types of Kodaks, 
supplies sales helps which will build up 
the Kodak business, and provides ready-made 
show cards and advertisements as inserts in 
the magazines. 

Such publications as these may be classified 
in 658.805, the number for selling and re- 
tailing, and be given an added entry for the 
company. No definite subject headings can 
be designated for all house organs in this 
class, although SALESMEN AND SALESMAN- 
SHIP—PERIODICALS can often be applied. 
The specific business or trade to which the 
publication is addressed can sometimes be 
brought out (e.g., GROCERY TRADE—PERI- 
ODICALS for Piggly-Wiggly Business Build- 
ers) or a heading relating to the product can 
be made (e.g., CAMERAS—PERIODICALS for 
the Kodak Salesman). 


A dealer house organ in which popular or 
technical information concerning the prod- 
ucts or services of the publisher outweighs 
the material on retailing and promotion 
methods should be classified with the subject, 
with corresponding subject headings. The 
Chevrolet Service News is such a publica- 
tion, specializing in the purely technical in- 
formation relative to the servicing of Chev- 
rolet motor cars. Thus it finds its place 
in 629.205, with the subject heading AuTo- 
MOBILES—PERIODICALS and an added entry 
for the Chevrolet Motor Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Consumer House Or ‘gans 


The consumer or user house organ is 
issued by one who has something to sell 
and is mailed or distributed to possible 
buyers of that product. Advertising agen- 
cies, printing houses, manufacturers, banks, 
insurance companies and many other agen- 
cies have been known to use this type. In 
sugar-coating the strictly “selfish” purpose 
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of the periodical, which is praise of the 
firm’s product, the publisher aims to give 
information on technical processes and re- 
search, descriptions of and testimonials about 
his product, general discussions on his line 
of business, or material of a purely “service” 
nature. The contents of consumer publica- 
tions are usually of considerable informa- 
tional value and hence can be classified 
according to subject, with appropriate sub- 
ject headings. 

A few examples of representative con- 
sumer organs will clarify the above general- 
izations. Esso Road News, published in a 
number of different editions for separate 
sections of the country, is issued by the 
Standard Oil Companies for distribution to 
motorists and consists of travel information 
and suggestions. (Southern edition: Classi- 
fication, 917.605; subject heading, SouTH- 
ERN STATES—DESCRIPTION AND TRAVEL) 
Fashions of the Hour, published by Marshall 
Field and Company of Chicago, although 
it is published for advertising purposes, has 
a wide interest as a woman’s magazine, 
since it describes and pictures current 
fashions in dress and in articles for the 
home. (Classification, 640.5; subject head- 
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ing, FASHIONS—PERIODICALS) The Agfa 
Diamond, published by the Agfa Ansco 
Corporation, subordinates praise of its prod- 
uct to technical articles on photography. 
(Classification, 770.5 ; subject heading, PHo- 
TOGRAPHY—PERIODICALS ). 


Exce ptio ns 


This analysis of house organs and their 
cataloging and classification offers by no 
means a final set of rules to be followed 
because there are many problems which are 
not solved by such a general statement as 
this. For instance, some house organs are 
not addressed to any one class of readers, 
such as consumers, dealers, etc.; others 
complicate the situation by combining selling 
suggestions with general interest material 
in such a way that it is difficult to tell which 
phase of their contents is more important; 
still others begin as house organs and de- 
velop into regular periodicals, often necessi- 
tating recataloging. However, such con- 
tingencies as these are not uncommon in the 
classification of material on any subject and 
it remains for the individual cataloger to 
weigh the facts and to determine the best 
policy in doubtful cases. 





LIBRARIES AND SOIL CONSERVATION 


(Continued from page 387) 

about erosion and the need for conservation 
of the soil? One way is through the public 
library. In 1935-36 there was very little 
literature available on the subject but in the 
years since there has been a flood of it; 
not many books to be sure, but mostly peri- 
odical articles and government publications. 
A few novels have had a ‘“‘dust bowl’ back- 
ground. At least there is plenty of material 
to furnish ‘food for thought” if libraries 
will become soil conservation conscious, 
procure available publications and present 
them to the public through attractive 
mediums. Intelligent presentation by means 
of visual aids will be found most worth- 
while. 

In the smaller towns where community 
problem no. 1 is to conserve soil and water, 
the libraries might well sponsor forums or 
group discussions. State and county exten- 
sion agents would be able to offer valuable 
assistance in such enterprises. 


The United States Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, which since April 1935 has, by act of 
Congress, been engaged in a program of 
action and research, can arrange to supply 
charts, exhibits, slides and motion pictures 
for showing in connection with library dis- 
plays of lists and publications. The Service 
Library issues a bi-monthly bibliography 
“Soil Conservation Literature: Selected Cur- 
rent References,” which serves as a guide 
to new publications. Inquiries relative to 
educational material should be directed to 
the Section of Information, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service, Washington, D. C. or to 
any one of the ten regional offices located 
at Upper Darby, Pennsylvania; Spartanburg, 
South Carolina; Dayton, Ohio; Fort Worth, 
Texas; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Amarillo, 
Texas; Albuquerque, New Mexico; Lincoln, 
Nebraska; Berkeley, California; and Spo- 
kane, Washington. 








Teaching Good Citizenship 


By Lillian M. Enlow * 


JN these days of crisis and confusion we 

want peace—peace not only with foreign 
countries but within ourselves. With all of 
the existing conflicting allegiances and 
loyalities the student should be helped in 
emotionalizing his attitudes so that there 
will be no anti-social slants. Eliminate 
warped personalities and the problem is 
near solution, for it is the irresponsible who 
make the trouble—not the thinking citizen. 
When students have acquired a_ stable 
emotional attitude, when they have de- 
veloped a spirit of tolerance and possess a 
critical mind, we can rest assured that their 
record will be one of which we shall be 
proud. 

If students are to have this preparation 
for the future it should be the controlling 
motive of every teacher to train his students 
and give them every advantage to meet such 
situations. There are many ways of develop- 
ing such a background, one of which is the 
training of students in citizenship through 
the cultivation of worthwhile reading habits. 

Perhaps this appears impossible, but then, 
why not, since all of the old conceptions in 
the philosophy of education have been 
undergoing a process of change. Education 
as stated in the concluding remarks of the 
American Historical Association’s Report is 
to create and develop “rich and many-sided 
personalities” and to prepare “the rising 
generation to enter the society now coming 


© Librarian, East High School, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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into being through thought, ideal and 
knowledge, rather than through coercion, 
regimentation and ignorance, and to shape 
the form of that society in accordance with 
American ideals of popular democracy and 
personal liberty and dignity.” 

In what better way could this new spirit 
be promoted than in the creation and incul- 
cation of ideals, and the establishment of 
a feeling of responsibility as a member of 
the home, school and community, than 
through a well guided reading program. 

Patri spoke wisely when he said, 


Let us scatter real books about the child. Let 
him share the best experiences of home and family 
and friends. Let him listen to the best stories, 
look at the finest work. Let him grow in an 
atmosphere of friendliness, of helpfulness, of cul- 
ture. Then he will have food for such dreams as 
men are made of. 

The book has been and will continue to be a 
powerful force in our lives, a force whose sway 
will not be lessened by telephone, by newspaper, 
by automobile, or by radio. The reason for this 
dominance of the book is simple. The men and 
women who count most, who aspire to leadership, 
who command respect, who have judgment that 
wins—these will always be the men and women 
who turn to the best books of the ages to sharpen 
their minds and quicken their souls by touching 
the bedrock of human wisdom. 

Let us therefore have libraries and even more 
libraries to the end that we may have citizens 
who will keep themselves intellectually fit— 
worthy of our nation’s responsibility, opportunity 
and promise. 


By their own admission students have 
formulated ideals of life from their reading. 
When 59 per cent of the boys in our school 
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TEACHING Goop CITIZENSHIP THROUGH POSTERS 
East High School, Waterloo, lowa 
and 71 per cent of the girls had such ex- along with shows, athletics, music, and 


periences it must be a fertile ground for 
experiment. The fact that only 6 per cent 
of the boys and less than 2 per cent of the 
girls do no reading at all contrasted with 
the fact that over 16 per cent of the boys 
and 32 per cent of the girls have indicated 
reading as their main interest when classified 


hobbies is an additional proof. 

With this information the experiment is 
at least worthy of trial—not only as a new 
method of teaching citizenship but as a new 
field of endeavor with innumerable possi- 
bilities. The accompanying posters were 
worked out with this ideal in mind. 








Hyphenated Day 


By “A Teacher-Librarian” * 


EING the actual, hour-by-hour record 
from memoranda during a single day: 


This has been “one of those days”! It started 
out innocently enough, and, in retrospect, was a 
fairly typical day. 

A 7:50 A.M. entrance and a 4:30 P.M. exit is 
a matter of daily routine. Two library periods, 
four teaching periods and a final library period, 
in a school day of seven one-hour periods, consti- 
tute the teacher-librarian’s schedule. 

An intriguing title: teacher-librarian! That 
hyphen covers a multitude of “things”: library 
hours, library techniques, library activities, budget- 
ing, interviewing, ordering; teacher preparations, 
classes, papers, tests, examinations, teachers’ meet- 
ings, faculty committees, hall duty, advising extra- 
curricular activities. .. Here is today: 


8:00 A.M. Opened the library. 

(Regular school begins at 9 A. M. 
Since the school day consists of 
5 one-hour periods, four of class 
work and one of gym, most stu- 
dents have no free period be- 
tween 9 A.M. and 3P.M. That 
means rush hours in the library 
from 8-9 and 3-4. Of 365 stu- 
dents enrolled, the library seats 
40 at one time and offers them 
a book collection of some 2500 
volumes and 25 periodicals.) 

Checked the stamps, the files, the 
records of overdues, reserves, 
and other “unfinished business’’ 
from yesterday. 


Planned the library routines. 


Assisted students with problems, 
which, this morning, ranged from 
supplying “him” with a pen and 
ink-paper to helping “‘her’’ com- 
pile a bibliography of library 
resources for a term project. 

Consulted for 15 minutes with the 
head of the English department 
regarding plans for ofling a 
series of lessons in the English 
classes on the use of books and 
libraries. 





2 “I wonder,’’ writes the author of this article, 
if your magazine would be interested in something 
which is to me a very vital problem: how to be a 
good and adequate teacher-librarian—that is, a good 
teacher and also a good librarian. I am only one of 
many librarians with professional training who are 
employed in small schools and enjoy the small school 
atmosphere but who find their schedule inconsistent 
with conscientiously work. I wonder if other 
teacher-librarians wouldn't like to compare their day 
with that of one of their number. Perhaps, in print, 
it might also come to the attention of others who 
really need to ‘see’ the problem. The number of smal 
schools which demand this sort of day of their 
teacher-librarian is legion. I do feel that ‘something 
ought to be done about it’ and thought your interest 
2 — jlibraries might lead you to present the matter 
‘or study. 


Met with a _ student committee 


chairman regarding plans for the 
annual high school stunt night. 


Endeavored to keep all 40 students 


in the room quiet, busy and 
supplied with the desired infor- 
mation. 


Saw that the student assistant had 


definite duties to work on during 
the period. This morning, care 
of the desk, shelving, and some 
incidental typing were her ac- 
complishments. 

Each period a student is assigned 
to the library for curricular 
credit. The student assistant may 

Stamp books out and in 

Shelve books and read shelves 

Alphabet cards to be filed 

Type unit cards from librarian’s 
sample 

Type additions to reading lists, 
bibliographies, etc., from 
librarian’s rough drafts 

Prepare new books: stamp, 
accession, type and paste 
pocket and card 

Prepare magazines for circula- 
tion 

Cut and file book jackets 

Write library notes for the 
school paper 

Check files of college catalogs, 
back numbers of magazines, 
pamphlets, etc. 

Study the week's assignment 
and do notebook work for 
class meeting in _ library 
methods 


Perhaps this hour we can accom- 


= something. It is the li- 
rarian’s “free” period, as all 
students have classes except a 
few who have a library period 
because of pre-school music 
classes. This is the hour when 
the librarian plans to 
Classify, letter, and catalog 
new books 
Attend to correspondence, ac- 
counts, book orders, etc. 
Compile bibliographies, check 
reference lists, etc. 
Check student assistants’ writ- 
ten work 
Do the hundred and one 
things that only the librar- 
ian herself can do—pso- 
vided, of course, that some 
class does not descend upon 
the library for free reading 
material, magazine reports, 
or some similar deviation 
from schedule. 
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Check over instructions to be left 
for student assistants for the next 
four periods. Put away all ma- 
terials and note the “pick-up 
point” to be returned to later 
in the day—or just later! 

Met my first (of four) classes in 
the Commercial Department: 

24 students in beginning type- 
writing 

10 students in advanced type- 
writing 

2 students in office practice, 
who were to report to the 
secretary in the school office 
for practical routines. 

By having a test in Typing I this 
morning, part of the period was 
made available for instruction for 
the advanced group. 

Just as things seemed to be run- 
ning smoothly, one of the stu- 
dent librarians came running 
upstairs from the library to re- 
port that one of the teachers had 
made a special request for some 
library materials with which she 
needed my help. 

Returned to typing classes to check 
progress, collect the papers, and 
dismiss the group. 

Another class: 

25 beginning and 8 advanced 
typists 

2 office practice students, one 
assigned for practical work 
to the dean of girls and one 
to the office secretary 

A whole hour of class work with- 
out an interruption! 

The third and largest of the day’s 
classes: 

24 beginning typists 

11 advanced typists 

2 office practice students 
1 seat in the room free 

A call from the office to send down 
a certain student. (Make a note 
to see that she gets later the 
assignment she will miss.) 

Just beginning on the hour's pro- 
gram when the secretary appeared 
to introduce a new _ student. 
Fortunately, he had been in 
school this fall. After a few 
moment's discussion of his trans- 
fer record, it seemed that he 
might be able to fit into the 
work of the class. 


Resumed work with the class until 
end of the period. 


Between classes a student appeared 
with a special request for ma- 
terials from the supply bureau, 
operated under supervision of 
the commercial department. 

The smallest but most difficult class 
of the day, made up of students 
with irregular programs and late 
comers—numbering 13! 
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2:10 The second new student of the day 
was  introduced—a beginner, 
with no previous instruction. 

2:40 The principal came up to ask if 
my car might be available on 
Saturday for transportation of 
students to a conference. 

2:50 Prepared to leave the classroom to 
return to the library. Began to 
check over order of room, ma- 
chines, desks, assignments for 
tomorrow, papers to be checked, 
grades to be recorded. 

2:35 One of the typewriter repair men 
called to service machines need- 
ing a few minor adjustments. 
Gave him the record book and 
left him to his devices. 

3:05 Returned to the library—and the 
waiting line-up! 

Two student assistants were already 
busy checking books out and in 
and handling reserves. 

The mail was waiting attention: 
magazines, new books, bills, 
notices, advertisements, pam- 
phlets, leaflets, book lists, cata- 
re 

Since this was Tuesday—regular 
weekly faculty committee meet- 
ing day—all closing operations 
had to be left in charge of one 
of the students: 

All books shelved 
Day’s circulation recorded and 
properly filed 
Overdue files checked and over- 
dues recorded 
Overdue notices made out and 
age in teachers’ boxes 
Tables and chairs arranged 
Windows closed and library 
left locked 
3:20—4:30 Faculty committee meeting to dis- 
cuss school problems, routines, 
and activities of the week. 
Far, far into Homework: Mail to be answered, 
the night. book lists and reviews to be 
checked, book order to be worked 
over, workbooks to be graded, 
class records, reports 


I have been told that the library runs 
efficiently. I really don’t know why! It 
does have an outward appearance of order- 
liness, a certain system and activity. But 
as a librarian and a teacher, I know what 
it lacks: essentially, the time and thought 
that must go into a service to make it 
personal and vital to the student. 

Must small school libraries have only 
the semblance—the outward adornments— 
of library service? Must their students 
lack that guidance in the use and appre- 
ciation of books for which the school li- 
brary exists? It isn’t only the teacher- 
librarian who suffers from hyphenated day! 








The Library's Information File 
By Maud Minster * 





SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
Altoona, Pennsylvania 


‘THE efficiency of a library depends upon 

the selection, amount, and arrangement 
of unbound materials. The term vertical 
file is used when folders or envelopes con- 
taining materials are placed upright in a 
drawer or cabinet; pamphlet and clipping 
file when the selection is made up principally 
of pamphlets and clippings ; information file 
when the selection is quite varied. 

A practical information file, with the 
articles selected, not merely collected, is a 
primary source for material in a school li- 
brary. In the Altoona Senior High School, 
with an enrollment of 4100 students, a 
limited budget, and many special-interest and 
core-curriculum classes which do not use 
textbooks, the librarian, of necessity, turned 
to free and inexpensive materials in the form 
of pamphlets, clippings from magazines, 
and newspapers, with gratifying results. 

This material is housed in business files 
outfitted with flexi-files. These are planned 
to meet the needs of the school and consist 
of twelve drawers of general information, 
four of biography, two of state and local 
material, four of core-curriculum informa- 
tion, and three of debate helps. 

In selecting materials, the librarian keeps 
the curriculum in mind, the special-interest 
classes, core-curriculum groups, methods of 


* Librarian, Senior High School, Altoona, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


instruction of individual teachers, co-cur- 
ricular activities, hobbies of interest to the 
students, and requests from heads of de- 
partments and faculty members. 

There is danger in overloading the file 
through indiscriminate selections. Hence 
only materials for which there is immediate 
need, are considered. After a group of 
articles and pamphlets have been selected, 
they are laid aside for a week and then 
re-evaluated. It is surprising to note that 
in re-evaluating an average of one-fifth of 
the articles are discarded. 

The more simple the method used, the 
more practical the file, and the more valu- 
able. If elaborate details are employed in 
the process of preparation for the files, more 
time is required than the librarian can give, 
with the result that the file is not kept up 
to date. Yet time saving in circulating and 
in refiling must be considered. To place a 
card and pocket in a pamphlet requires time, 
but it takes less time to have the regular 
charging system for ephemeral materials than 
to make out a record of the pamphlet each 
time it is taken from the room. To fasten 
materials in a cover requires time, but very 
little time in comparison with the amount 
needed to go through all the files, when 
the librarian discovers the clippings placed 
in envelopes have become badly mixed and 
many are in wrong envelopes. 
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The re-evaluated materials are assigned 
subject headings such as are used in Readers’ 
Guide. Folders, tan colored book covers 
of the thickness of heavy wrapping paper, 
11” x 18”, are used for all materials. These 
covers are printed for the five files by the 
school printing department. 


The subject and title of the article is typed 
on the folder and a pocket pasted inside 
the cover. Some articles are pasted in the 
covers, some put in with self piercing paper 
fasteners, and others sewed with the sewing 
machine. Where margins are narrow, sew- 
ing is the most satisfactory. The department 
of home economics has an opportunity to 
ps ge with the library in this work. A 
student may be allowed one period a week 
to sew material for library files. 


A book card is made and placed in the 
pocket. This card is filled out and left in 
the library when the material is taken from 
the room. 


For ease and speed in checking returned 
materials, each card is marked for the file in 
which the material belongs (Biography, 
Debate, etc.). Ome catalog card is made 
under the subject, for the information file 
catalog, separate from the regular library 
catalog. The card index is arranged accord- 
ing to files. 


Students have access to the files at all 
times, and may draw out materials for over 
night. Materials used in the library are 
placed on the book truck as students leave 
the room. Student assistants alphabetize 
these pamphlets and the librarian files them. 
The oes are kept in better condition 
with one person doing the filing and also 
the librarian keeps in touch with what is in 
demand, which is a help in selection. 


At the close of the term inventory is 
taken of the five thousand folders, using 
the information file catalog. Generous dis- 
carding is done. Some are discarded because 
they are badly worn, others because there 
is no longer a demand for the subject, 
others because better material has been pub- 
lished in magazines, and still others because 
lack of use indicates there is no need for 
them. On the average, three to four hundred 
folders are discarded during inventory. 


The information file is the primary source 
for materials for classes having laboratory 
periods in the library. The teacher of a 
core class informs the librarian in advance 
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of the projects she has included in her out- 
line and signs for library periods. The 
librarian consults Readers’ Guide for refer- 
ences to materials on these projects. The 
librarian also consults the H. W. Wilson 
Vertical File Service, which is probably the 
most complete and most helpful annotated 
monthly list of ephemeral publications avail- 
able. Much of the material is ordered from 
the Wilson Company. For ordering from 
other sources, a postal card is used. Next, 
the librarian consults numerous magazines 
which list pamphlets, such as School Life, 
Booklist, Library Journal. The Standard 
Catalog for High School Libraries and the 
Weekly List of Government Publications are 
also consulted. The librarian then prepares 
for the files all the information she has 
selected. 


Classes 


When classes come to the library for 
laboratory periods, the librarian calls atten- 
tion to the material in the information file, 
and also directs the class to the Readers’ 
Guide for references from bound magazines. 
While some students are using materials 
from the files, others are using the magazine 
index. 

Projects for numerous classes are worked 
out in the same manner. Music appreciation 
classes are brought to the library for work on 
composers, musical instruments; classes in 
English seek material for essays, debates, 
talks; social science classes, journalism 
classes, magazine and newspaper classes all 
have numerous laboratory periods in the li- 
brary and find the information file is a 
primary source for material. 

The librarian must keep the needs of the 
school in mind, and give the same careful 
evaluation to ephemeral materials as is given 
to other library literature. She must see if 
this material is worth the time and labor of 
securing and that there is a reason for filing, 
and file only those local articles which seem 
of permanent interest, or cannot be located 
elsewhere. Newspaper articles should be 
used sparingly. 

A well-selected and well-kept information 
file is one of the most useful contributions 
a librarian can make to her school. 








What Forest, Please? 


By Hazel Simonds Estes * 


MM 


FOREST 
SERVICE 
LIBRARY, 
OGDEN, 
UTAH 


ROM the Atlantic ocean to the Pacific is 
a narrow and meandering string of li- 
braries which are little known but which are 
attempting to aid in the solving of big prob- 
lems. Indeed, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice libraries are submerged to the hilt in 
work which is affecting the life of every 
person in the country. Brief mention of the 
work done by Forest Service employees will 
give some idea of the subjects with which 
these libraries have to deal. 


A forester does something more than ex- 
tinguish forest fires in the summer; altho 
fire detection, with its new telephone and 
radio systems of communication and new 
types of look-out stations, is a science in it- 
self. Game management and conservation 
of wild life, erosion control, flood preven- 
tion, regulation of range lands, grazing, and 

reservation of national resources, both tim- 

r and mineral, are big tasks of the Service. 
The librarian also has to help those seeking 
to develop resorts, public campgrounds, and 
recreational facilities on forest areas. In ad- 
dition, there is a large staff of workers who 
are doing research in the fields mentioned as 
well as in the more technical realms of soils, 
agronomy, wood technology, ecology, plant 

hysiology, cartology, and allied subjects. It 
is this formidable host of workers who daily 


* Former librarian, United States Forest Service, 


Region Four. 





besiege the Forest Service Librarian and who 
must be served. 

The Service, which is in the Department 
of Agriculture, has divided the United States 
in nine regions and includes Alaska as the 
tenth. The Regional Offices are in the fol- 
lowing cities: Missoula, Denver, Albuquer- 
que, Ogden, San Francisco, Portland, Wash- 
ington, Atlanta, Milwaukee, and Juneau. 
Each office has its Regional Forester and 
staff of assistants who work in the head 
office and in the various forests of the re- 
gion. Every RO (Regional Office) has a li- 
brary, and this is supplemented by small 
collections in the office of the Supervisor. 

The material is practically all of a techni- 
cal nature—strictly business! A shelf of fic- 
tion would be an unheard of frivolity. Books, 
on the whole, form a very small part of 
these library collections; and by far the 
larger part consists of government serials 
and documents, state bulletins, and pam- 
phlets. Then there are files of such publi- 
cations of a reference nature as the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture Year Books, sta- 
tistical abstracts, reports of state land boards, 
the National Resources Committee, etc. 

Classification is always a problem, and 
here it is doubly so. A single little mimeo- 
graphed sheet of livestock statistics may look 
unimportant; but if it is discarded, someone 
will certainly be asking for it the next day. 
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Several classification systems have been de- 
vised for forestry material, including those 
by the Yale School of Forestry, the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and the U. S. 
Forest Service. All of them are workable. 
The best policy is to continue the system in 
use, adapting it to changing conditions. And 
that has to be done with every system, even 
to the iron sides of the old Dewey Decimal. 

The circulation of these libraries is very 
limited, as it is a policy to circulate only to 
people connected with the Forest Service. 
The public is invited to study and to use the 
reading room, but the library is there pri- 
marily to help foresters in their work. Files 
of duplicate material are kept so that extra 
copies may be given to school children, for- 
estry students, and the general public when 
there is the need. 

Every month the librarian prepares an 
“accession sheet,” which is a mimeographed 
list of material received within the month. 
These are very informal and aim to stimu- 
late library use. The librarian may use her 
ingenuity in planning them and in trying to 
make the force “library conscious.” The 
pamphlet may include poetry, bibliographies, 
lists of publications by regional employees, 
and book news in addition to the accessions, 
which are often briefly annotated. 


The periodicals divide themselves in two 
main groups: the technical ones for the re- 
search worker, such as Biological Abstracts 
and the Journal of the Society of Agronomy; 
and the more popular magazines aiming to 
stimulate the general reader and arouse in- 
terest in forest problems and recreation. Ex- 
amples are Nature, Outdoor Life, and Field 
and Stream. 
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The main newspapers in the region are 
clipped at the Regional Library, and local 
clippings are sent in from the various forests. 
These are mounted on cardboard and placed 
in a subject file with headings which corre- 
spond generally to those of the main catalog. 
Under the heading the material is arranged 
chronologically, of course, as it appears. 
This file has proved very useful and is re- 
ferred to by members in every department. 

One of the largest tasks of the i is 
the mangement of an extensive picture file. 
There are thousands of pictures which have 
been taken in the regions and registered in 
Washington. The Washington office files 
the negative and returns the picture marked 
with its official number. When additional 
photographic prints are desired, the order- 
ing is done entirely by number. The prints 
are commonly arranged by subject, with a 
numerical list for reference. Typical subject 
headings for the picture file are recreation, 
scenery, wild animals, and erosion. The pic- 
tures are used constantly in exhibit work, 
advertising, educational activities, reports, 
and detail work. A picture of a diseased 
mountain goat is as important one day as an 
aerial view of the Salt Lake is the next. 

By understanding the work of the For- 
estry Libraries it is much easier to realize the 
huge task the government Forest Service 
employees are tackling. It’s the business of 
the Regional Librarian to do everything in 
her power to help the men who devote their 
lives to the protection and enrichment of 
our mountains and plains. And it’s a busi- 
ness that yields the satisfaction of achieve- 
ment and inspires the very best sort of 
patriotism. 


ROTATING THE BOOK CROP 


OMPARISON between library activities and 
those of the farmer is not so far fetched as 
appears at first glance. The farmer may, and 
probably does have rotation of crops. One year 
he puts most of his land into tomatoes, as the 
saying is; the next possibly potatoes are the 
major crop; then he may desert all this and go 
in for asparagus. But whatever his crop, the 
basic principle remains the same—the land, the 
seed, the planting, the harvest. 

So it is in the Library. We have our book 
collection and the requests of our public, but the 
fitting of our books to those requests, and the 
different angles which those requests represent 
on” us an ever-changing landscape, and serve to 
eep us on our toes, even though we may have 
the monotonous habit of unlocking the door every 


day in the week, at 2 P.M. precisely, and locking 
up again at practically the same time, year in 
and year out. We have been told that residents 
on the streets through which we pass to work can 
almost set their clocks by our habitual appearance 
to and from the library, and they sometimes 
wonder if we find such seeming regularity bore- 
some. Little do they know of the various sur- 
prises we have every day, and the ingenuity we 
must exercise to fit the answer to the question. 
It is just this which makes library work thrilling, 
no matter how humdrum it may appear to the 

outsider. 
GRACIE LEONARD Topp, Librarian 
Bridgeton, N. J., Public Library 
[From the librarian’s annual re- 

port.} 








Disciplinary Measures: an Experiment 
By Corinne Mead * 


IGHT years ago came a change in the 

policy of handling disciplinary prob- 
lems at the East Branch of the Public Library 
in Watertown, Massachusetts. 


At that time the gang element was very 
pronounced, to the point that adults were 
not receiving their due pleasure in the use 
of the library, and the library staff was 
worn out with the problem. Something had 
to be done to clear up the situation and to 
make the library more attractive to a majority 
of its users. Court appearance, at the sug- 
gestion of the police, had been tried with a 
group of overgrown, troublesome boys with- 
out any constructive results. 

One particularly trying evening the branch 
librarian launched an experiment. At one 
of the tables sat eight of the most notoriously 
“bad boys.”” The usual annoying disturbance 
was radiating from the group. The librar- 
ian asked if they would like to form a 
Boys’ Club. The reply came in chorus: 
‘““Aw—what d’you want to do that for?” 
The gang was immediately on the defensive. 
The boys were assured that carrying out 
the suggestion would mean additional hard 
work for the librarian and that there was 
no “ulterior motive’ in it. In leaving the 
idea with the group, the librarian said that 
she would await a call from the leaders, 
who if interested would join with her in 
arranging a meeting. Within a few days 
the leaders called to discuss the plan. A 
meeting was scheduled for the following 
evening, to be held in the only available 
room in the library—the children’s room. 
This was possible because the room closed 
at six every evening. 

The appointed time came like a challenge 
to the librarian. To make a false move 
would make a bad situation worse. 

The club was formed with eighteen 
unruly members. Officers were elected. Con- 
stitution and by-laws were drawn up by a 
committee and a name was chosen for the 
organization. “The Miscellany Club” was 
off on a colorful, uncharted course. 





* Formerly branch librarian, Watertown, Massachusetts, 
Free Public Library; now librarian, Winchester, Massa- 
chusetts, Public Library. 


For the first year the club programs were 
not, in the least, literary. Practical psy- 
chology and sympathetic understanding 
were guides in arranging programs and 
steering the club, in order that the interests 
of this difficult group might be met and 
an attachment to the library created. Meet- 
ings were held in the branch library every 
Tuesday evening all winter. The meetings 
and programs were under the direction of 
the branch librarian. The club officers car- 
ried on the business and administered rules 
made by the members. Local men were 
invited to speak to the club on many varied 
subjects. Included as guest speakers were 
football coaches, the Harvard crew coach, 
the fire chief, our state representatives, 
friends with movies, and many other people. 
To indicate the scope of the programs 
planned to catch the imagination of the 
“gang,” we would mention that two young 
business men of the neighborhood staged an 
impressive “show’’ of magic and hypnotism 

A few weeks after the experiment started, 
the librarian was somewhat overwhelmed 
by a request from the club for bridge 
lessons. Not to be daunted and to “follow 
through,” the librarian sent out a call for 
volunteer bridge teachers with the result that 
several lessons were carried out by four 
ladies of the neighborhood. These friends 
of the library gave formal bridge lessons in 
the children’s room after hours, to four 
tables of eighteen year old ‘‘troublesome”’ 
boys. The social instincts of the boys 
responded. Hair was ‘“‘slicked down,” 
collars and coats were more in evidence and 
the general atmosphere in the library im- 
proved by leaps and bounds. The library 
began to mean a great deal to these indi- 
viduals who were, unconsciously, being aided 
to find their places in the community. The 
library was no longer a deadly dull place 
where librarians were considered natural 
enemies and in which it was fun to be 
annoying. 

One tangible evidence of encouragement 
came the first Christmas after the club was 
organized when members thought of others. 
This was quite a new venture for the “gang” 
but they found it a satisfaction to collect 
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THE Boys’ CLUB 
lis members make their contribution to the Community 


clothing and toys and food for a needy 
family in the neighborhood. These articles 
were delivered by the boys and the experi- 
ence left its mark on their lives. 


Eight Years Later 


Now, eight years later, the original group 
has long since disbanded because of changes 
in ages, interests, and needs. The librarian 
looks with pleasure on the “young men,” 
former members of the Miscellany Club, 
who remain among the best friends of the 
library. These former members speak with 
pride of their Library Club. Some occasion- 
ally act as leaders for the present club. 

The East Branch Boys’ Club continues. 
Step by step, up has gone the morale of 
the boys. The club members are no longer 
the “bad boys” of the community but, rather, 
the young leaders. By a natural process of 
development, the atmosphere of the library 
has changed. Where there was once an- 
tagonism and many disciplinary problems, 


there is now a growing fine spirit of co- 
operation on the parts of the young people. 
This is certainly not the usual type of library 
club, but because of the broadness of the 
base of understanding, the library is meaning 
something to more varied—some difficult— 
types of young people. News spreads! The 
library is known as a friendly place where 
even the “bad boys’’ will find understanding. 
This is creating more friends for the library. 

The general improvement in the conduct 
of the young people in the library is not 
confined to members of the Boys’ Club but 
is widely extended because of the influence 
of the members on others. One proof is in 
the handling of a trying situation involving 
an overgrown high school boy, not a mem- 
ber of the Boys’ Club, who found pleasure 
in shooting spitballs around the library and 
being otherwise annoying. The librarian 
called the president of the Boys’ Club into 
conference. She laid the problem before 
him and said that she felt that the situation 
could be handled best by the Boys’ Club. 
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The president said: “I'll take care of it.” 
There has been no more trouble from the 
boy, in fact, there is evidence of more 
regard for the library on the part of the 
culprit. An understanding of the strength 
of public opinion has been awakened in our 
club boys and a loyalty that is gratifying. 


Service to the Library 


Service to the library is one of the key 
considerations of the club. Such services 
include making a count from time to time 
of the number of people entering the 
Branch, volunteers to keep order outside the 
building when the children gather for story 
hours and other special occasions. Follow- 
ing one such service, one of the biggest, 
roughest boys was seen at story hour holding 
on his shoulder a little child who could not 
sce the story teller. Members of the club 
have delivered books to invalids. 


Our club members are now among the 
good readers, although, certainly not of the 
“profound” type. Even this is a triumph. 
The boys have come to know where in their 
neighborhood they can be sure of receiving 
help. Not only in matters of books and 
troublesome reference assignments but in 
their personal trials and troubles, in the 
problems that “just need to be talked over 
with semeone who will not laugh and who 
can keep a secret.” This bond of under- 
standing brings the library and the local 
population of young people into closer 
harmony and fosters cooperation. These are 
worth-while results from untold effort. 


Capacity Membership 


There is mow capacity membership of 
twenty-six boys, most of whom have been 
members for several years. At this time 
there is a waiting list of eleven, between the 
ages of thirteen and sixteen. The club is 
desirable in the minds of the East End boys 
and is a splendid “handle” that goes far in 
the prevention and correction of disciplinary 
problems. 


The programs have expanded to include 
not only speakers at meetings held every two 
weeks in the library, but trips during school 
vacations, to such places as the Navy Yard, 
airport, a newspaper plant, and to the State 
House as guests of our representatives, and 
on board a streamline train. There are 
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special treats, such as invitations to swim 
at the Y.M.C.A. in a nearby town, trips to 
the rodeo two successive years as guests of 
the manager and, likewise, to hockey games. 
Through the cooperation of the library 
trustees and the school committee, the club 
has been allowed the use of one of the 
school gymnasiums several times during the 
winter seasons. There are a number of 
volunteer leaders among the men in the 
neighborhood who have cared to become 
interested in the Boys’ Club. These may be 
called upon to supervise special activities 
when occasions arise. 


Community Service and Support 


Our East Branch Boys’ Club is receiving 
recognition in the town. A club member is 
elected each year to serve on the Safety 
Council of the town. As a Christmas gift, 
the club received ten dollars from the Rotary 
Club and a gift of five dollars from a 
prominent citizen. (With this money to 
augment the club’s treasury accumulated by 
dues of five cents each meeting, a turkey 
was purchased to top off the Christmas 
basket and little gifts were added to cheer 
needy families.) A bridge party was given 
for the benefit of the Boys’ Club by one 
of the ladies in the community. This 
neighborly affair netted fifteen dollars for 
the club’s treasury and aroused added inter- 
est in the club. These gifts of money have 
made possible several special treats for the 
boys. More than can be measured is the 
value of the consciousness aroused in the 
boys that they are recognized and do count 
in the minds of such people as members of 
the Rotary Club and others who have been 
of assistance to the club. We know that 
these boys are fairly launched to assume 
places of high regard in their communities 
and that they will always be friends of the 
library. 

Some results after eight years of club 
activities are: 


No real disciplinary problem. 

Better atmosphere in the library. 

More friends for the library among all ages. 
Less “wear and tear” on the staff. 


And therefore— 


IMPROVED LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE Com- 
MUNITY. 








The Freshmen and the Library 


By Alan E. James * 


INCE much has been advanced in 
theory and comparatively little in dis- 
cussion of practices, concerning library in- 
struction in the college, another article deal- 
ing with an actual situation might be helpful 
to those who have had to face problems 
similar to many which have confronted the 
present writer. Perhaps certain solutions 
described below may not be approved, or 
may not be practicable elsewhere, but at 
least they may be suggestive or in other 
ways useful to an occasional reader. 


In the spring of 1936 it was decided 
definitely at Rutgers University that, begin- 
ning with the fall semester, instruction in 
the use of the library should be given to 
all freshmen in the men’s colleges. After 
various plans were offered, meetings ar- 
ranged, and arguments resolved, it was 
decided finally that a compromise arrange- 
ment with the English Department would 
be the happiest solution of the problem. 


For several years previously a compara- 
tively standardized freshman course, required 
of all first-year students, had included one 
or several so-called investigative themes as 
the final requirement in composition. How- 
ever, the investigative segment of the term 
was a matter for speculation. Theoretically 
the student was expected to find his way to 
the library, discover the various sources of 
material, search through those which seemed 
most logical, compile a fairly representative 
bibliography, and complete all the work 
preliminary to the actual writing of the 
theme with no organized guidance. Many 
stalled even before taking the first step, 
for although some instructors spent several 
class hours talking of encyclopedias and 
other reference books with which they were 
specifically familiar, others were satisfied with 
a mere wave of the hand in the general 
direction of the library. 


Preliminary Arrangements 


Here, then, was an excellent opportunity 
for experimentation. After a brief survey 
of the situation, the University Administra- 
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tion had urged that some arrangement be 
made for library instruction by a member of 
the library staff; and at the same time the 
English department had come to the realiza- 
tion that the freshmen needed really stand- 
ardized instruction if the investigative theme 
were to fulfill its functions. So it was 
agreed upon by all parties concerned that 
seven class recitations of each section in 
English composition be turned over to the 
present writer for that purpose. Further- 
more, in order to give the work a certain 
prestige, the department passed a ruling 
which required a passing grade in the library 
work before a student could receive credit 
for his entire semester in composition. 

The peculiar set-up of the sections in 
English composition was very useful in pre- 
paring schedules for the coming year. Dur- 
ing Orientation Week, which would take 
place the week preceding the beginning of 
the term itself, all entering freshmen would 
be required to take a standardized placement 
test. Those receiving a rating higher than 
a pre-arranged grade would be placed in the 
“A” sections, which would have no further 
contact with grammar as such, but would 
start working on composition and literature 
immediately. All others, placed in sections 
designated as “B,” “C,” or “zero” depend- 
ing upon their ranking, would be required 
to spend the first seven weeks of the semester 
reviewing grammar. So it was arranged that 
the “A” sections should receive library in- 
struction once each week during the first 
seven weeks, the “B’s” during the second 
seven, the “C’s’” during the first seven of the 
second semester, and the “zero’s” at the 
tail end. 

So much for the preliminary arrangements. 
The next problem was to organize an 
abbreviated course which would suit the 
desires of the English instructors, be prac- 
tical and useful to the students, and cover 
the more obvious and important sources of 
material in the library—all of.this in seven 
class hours torn from the midst of the pro- 
grams of various instructors. It presented 
a somewhat forbidding outlook, but was 
somehow intriguing. 
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A study of the existing literature related 
to the immediate situation and need was 
rather disheartening. The mechanical ap- 
proach, so pronounced in most of the texts 
dealing with library instruction, seemed 
almost devitalizing. There was no attempt 
made to arouse interest in the average reader, 
no vigor, no really correlated y yar 
no appeal. Here one could find what 
amounted to a series of disjointed chapters 
dealing with isolated phenomena in a pile of 
stone called a library. Here one could find 
a series of exercises, of chores for the faith- 
ful little boy to perform with great accuracy 
and few brains. Somehow it did not click. 


Ne gative Ex perience 


Neither, it must be confessed, did the 
present writer’s brain click; so the follow- 
ing autumn, when the “A” sections were 
turned over to him, a very mechanical out- 
line and routine were followed. A series of 
six exercises, each dealing with an isolated 
phase of the library (the catalog, periodical 
indexes, encyclopedias, parts of a k and 
classification, dictionaries, and certain other 
important reference books), was handed to 
each student week by week to his discom- 
fiture. The corresponding class hours were 
devoted to lectures dealing with the specific 
part of the library under consideration. How 
those freshmen worked, cramming facts on 
the papers which they had to submit, all 
to little avail for they failed to digest most 
of the material covered. The approach was 
simply absurd, and eventually the instructor 
began to suspect as much. 

When it came time to expose the “B” 
sections to this thankless program, it was re- 
duced somewhat and certain minor changes 
made. However, the procedure was still 
basically unsound. Exercises intended to 
emphasize important details and techniques 
in the reference books and elsewhere, while 
possibly useful to anyone studying librarian- 
ship, had virtually no significance to the 
freshmen. They were so utterly immune 
to this type of instruction that most of the 
facts covered in the exercises were forgotten 
almost as soon as the ink dried. Simply 
because the facts were unrelated to the direct 
needs or experiences of the students they 
were indigestible. 

Typical questions included in the exercises 
were as follows: Selecting an author card 
from the card catalog, what is the title of the 
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book, the exact location, the number of 
pages, and the size? Choosing any common 
noun from Webster's dictionary, what types 
of information are given concerning it? 
Any typical entry in Readers’ Guide contains 
what component parts? Why does the 
Americana Encyclopedia use a classified 
rather than an alphabetical index? Regard- 
less of how much or how little college stu- 
dents actually know, these questions sound 
infantile as well as being futile. But to the 
struggling instructor they proved to be an 
excellent negative experience. 

This negative experience was of tremend- 
ous importance at that point. The obvious 
fact suddenly became evident that, although 
wisely planned instruction in the use of 
books and the library might be very useful 
and stimulating to a great many students, 
a poorly advised program might have the 
unfortunate result of not only discouraging 
but also irritating and repulsing the ordinary 
student who might otherwise have drifted 
into a passable use of the library if he had 
not been forcefully subjected to an un- 
justifiable annoyance. In other words, a 
diametrically opposite result from the one 
planned originally could be achieved; the 
student would become emotionally estranged 
from, rather than attracted to, the library. 

Time was too scarce for a reorganization 
of the program, but a hasty analysis indicated 
certain changes which might be fruitful. 
Instead of trying to force too many isolated 
and semi-related facts down the throats of 
the students, so that few were retained, it 
seemed advisable to eliminate those of minor 
significance and to concentrate on the most 
important. It was also decided to attempt, 
as far as possible under the reformed pro- 
gram, to correlate the material. Experience 
had demonstrated that whatever details mi ght 
be sacrificed were amply compensated for 
by the tremendously increased interest and 
cooperation of the students. At the end of 
the school year one professor, whose fresh- 
men sections consisted of an honor “A” 
section and a lowly “O” section, stated that 
he was sure the latter had profited far more 
from the library instruction than the former. 
Under the circumstances this observation was 
highly gratifying. 

A complete rest from teaching and con- 
siderable paper work during the summer 
paved the way for an almost completely 
reversed approach in the fall of 1937. Be- 
fore the “A” sections reported, an assign- 
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ment in Headley’s Making the Most of 
Books and in Schmitz’s Preparing the Re- 
search Paper was given them as preparation 
for the first class meeting in library instruc- 
tion. Chapter 9 of Headley’s gave an his- 
torical background, chapter 15 a hasty survey 
view of what was ultimately to be accom- 
plished, and Schmitz an inkling of logical 
considerations in choosing a topic for an 
investigative theme. Here, then, before the 
class even met was an indication to the stu- 
dents of the practical application of the work. 


In class a rather thorough discussion of 
theme topic selection was held. Emphasis 
was laid on the advisability of choosing a 
topic especially adaptable to the special needs 
of the course: old enough that books on the 
subject might be found through the card 
catalog, but broad or recent enough to re- 
quire supplementary information from peri- 
odicals, newspapers, and possibly elsewhere, 
while remaining sufficiently compact to be 
treated satisfactorily in a theme of approxi- 
mately 3,000 words. (Students were and 
are urged to choose their own topics subject 
to the approval of the instructor, who never 
arbitrarily refuses to accept them.) 

Mimeographed exercises, due the follow- 
ing meeting, were then distributed. A brief 
résumé of the functions of encyclopedias, 


especially in connection with basic informa- 
tion needed for theme topic development, 
was presented; then the correlation of the 
first and second sheets of the exercise ex- 
plained. The first required the student to 
examine the various encyclopedias for in- 
formation on the subject which he had in 
mind, each step taken to be recorded care- 
fully with a reason given. If no information 
could be found in any of the encyclopedias, 
he was to give a complete explanation of the 
lack. Then on the second sheet he was 
required to record, with as much finality as 
could be expected so early in the research, 
the exact title chosen, the scope and limita- 
tions, intended approach, reasons for selec- 
tion, and relationship between the scope of 
the topic and the required length of the 
theme. So he was started along parallel 
pathways. 

The second class meeting was divided into 
two sections: one a review of the work done 
in connection with the encyclopedias and a 
résumé of their purposes, differences and 
contents; and the other a brief introduction 
to the card catalog, the discussion being 
based upon the requirements of the second 
exercise. Particular stress was placed upon 
the relationship of books to the investigative 
theme, notably in the fact that they supply 
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the detailed yet correlated information so 
useful in organizing the essay. 

A review of the second exercise and a 
résumé of card catalog practices and regula- 
tions led off the third meeting. This was 
followed by an introduction to the Library 
of Congress system of classification (used 
at Rutgers), and a hasty explanation of the 
stack and special collection arrangements in 
the library building. A portion of this 
exercise was devoted to the parts of a book, 
but the student was expected to cover all 
of the material necessary for its completion 
in outside readings. 

The logical sequence of the above proced- 
ure was provided obviously by the relation- 
ship of call numbers on catalog cards to 
call numbers in the stacks, to series of books 
on the same subject, to distinctions between 
these books on the basis of practical con- 
siderations, and to the final choice of the 
best books for the investigative theme. All 
of this stemmed from the catalog exercise 
which required the student to choose, on 
the basis of information on the cards under 
his subject, those books which would be 
most likely to have useful information. 


Asst gnments 


The next step led directly to the periodical 
and newspaper indexes. Particular emphasis 
was placed upon the usefulness of the sources 
of information for contemporary comments 
and reactions to events, and for supplemen- 
tary references to material of too recent 
origin to be included in books. All stu- 
dents were required in the exercise to focus 
their attention on Readers’ Guide, Interna- 
tional, Poole’s, Industrial Arts, P.A.1S., and 
New York Times indexes; but they were 
also required to search for a specialized 
index in their individual subjects and to 
identify its peculiarities. Using this method 
it was possible in the subsequent résumé 
in class to cover quickly most of the salient 
features of the saleene This same method 
had been used, somewhat successfully at 
least, in ster exercises. 

The last of the written assignments 
covered general reference materials, a great 
deal of freedom being allowed. The stu- 
dent was requested to choose from all the 
books in the reference room one represent- 
ing each of four types: yearbook, handbook, 
anthology, and index (not periodical). He 
was then to give a brief but accurate and 
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useful description of each of these, basing 
his description on the parts of a book as 
studied previously. In other words he used 
the title page for an accurate, and biblio- 
gtaphically correct, record of the exact book, 
the preface and introduction for statements 
of purpose, the table of contents for scope, 
and so on. 

On the second page of the same exercise 
he found questions leading him through 
Who's Who, Who's Who in America, Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, and Diction- 
ary of American Biography. A_ special 
feature which seemed useful here was the 
requirement that each student search in 
each of the above mentioned biographical 
sources under his own surname (if his own 
was not present use the nearest in alpha- 
betical sequence) for a subject to be used 
as an example of types of information in- 
cluded. Not only did this minimize copy- 
ing; it also proved definitely interesting to 
most of the students who actually enjoyed 
looking under their own names. 

A choice of readings in Eaton’s Handbook 
of Library Usage and in Brown's The Li- 
brary Key was given in connection with these 
exercises. The students were advised to 
cover the readings before’ attempting the 
written work in view of the fact that details 
of use were not covered in class. Most of 
them disregarded this advice at first; but 
after the first set of papers was returned with 
appropriate remarks, many changed their 
tactics. Incidentally, a passing grade in li- 
brary work was a determining factor in 
arousing lazy students to action. 


Final Class Meetings 


Finally a quiz of twenty minutes duration, 
covering all the material assigned inside of 
class and out, was given at the end of the 
sixth class meeting. Fifty statements were 
read to each section, the answer to be either 
plus, minus, or zero. Those students re- 
ceiving an average of 80 or better were 
excused from the essay quiz given during 
the final twenty minutes of the seventh and 
final meeting. Those receiving an average 
of less than fifty were required to pass 
a make-up examination given at a special 
meeting. Of the 210 students in the “B” 
sections 34 appeared for the make-ups. 
Several spent as many as four hours there 
before they were finally passed, but none 
failed. The instructor had no desire to 
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cause any freshman to fail in English if 
he were cooperative and not too stupid. 

The remainder of the time during the 
last two class meetings was spent in dis- 
cussing bibliographical recording, note-tak- 
ing, and organization of material. Obviously 
the time was too short for very effective 
work, but enough was discussed to be of 
some very definite usefulness to the students. 
The present needs were emphasized with 
little more than scanty mention of develop- 
ments and variations. If anything, con- 
sistency was stressed most. 

This, briefly, is a sketch of the work 
accomplished. Much more material could 
be covered in the seven-week period; but 
if it were, experience has shown that much 
less would stick. It is the correlation of 
the elementary materials which the present 
writer has found most satisfactory as a 
method of instruction. In fact it is a 
method of approach for the student, not 
the cramming of details, which is going 
to be most useful to him in the future. 
We are not trying to make librarians out 
of the students. Their special needs can 
best be satisfied only if a careful, thorough, 
and effective approach be developed. 

It is not claimed that the procedure out- 
lined above is the best—by no means! No 
one who has watched some of his students 
come into the library and make absurd 
mistakes would have the temerity to claim 
even an approach to perfection. It is, how- 
ever, a procedure which tends to minimize 
abstraction and isolation, which may to 
some extent vitalize the necessary exercises, 
which may eliminate wearisome details, and 
which does have a practical appeal to the 
students, inducing them to respond much 
more attentively than they would to any 
mechanical procedure. It is being revised 
occasionally, but only in minor details. The 
fundamental concept as outlined above 
remains. 

This is the system which has been in use 
in the men’s colleges of Rutgers University 
for a period of four years. It was organized 
and arranged to suit the peculiar needs and 
schedules of the University. Obviously cer- 
tain compromise decisions were made which 
have reduced the efficiency and total value 
of the course; but on the whole it has been 
serviceable, practical, and instructive. 
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A Difficulty to Solve 


However, a situation arose which threat- 
ened the very existence of the course. For 
three years it had been carried out as out- 
lined above with no criticism save one, that 
old bugaboo of such compromises—the Eng- 
lish instructors could not spare the seven 
hours from the regular composition work. 
At first this criticism was purely individual- 
istic, most of the instructors believing the 
library instruction to be too important to 
alter; but it crystallized during the fourth 
year to the extent that various conferences 
were held to devise ways and means of 
circumventing the difficulty. 

Incidentally, during this fourth year a 

uestionnaire was sent to seventy-five stu- 
yr representing the three upper classes, 
requesting anonymous answers to pers 
questions. Of the sixty-six who replied, only 
four stated that they had found the fresh- 
man library training of no value in their 
subsequent courses. This information, com- 
bined with the general agreement among 
the members of the English Department, 
that the instruction was very beneficial, made 
everyone desirous of continuing it if any 
workable plan could be devised. 

Such a plan, we hope, has just been put 
into effect. With the agreement of the 
various deans, it has been arranged that all 
freshmen shall take their full three hours 
per week of composition throughout the 
year, and in addition they shall be required 
to take seven class hours of library instruc- 
tion, one hour per week as under the pre- 
vious | wo a passing grade to be required 
in order to receive credit for an entire 
semester of freshmen English. These seven 
hours are being worked into the students’ 
schedules during the first semester, and are 
supplementary to, rather than a part of, 
their English course. 

Naturally this new plan will cause cer- 
tain schedule complications. However, with 
the full support and cooperation of the Eng- 
lish department we are confident it will 
work satisfactorily. It is in its infancy 
now, having been accepted last spring and 
incorporated in the curriculum this fall, and 
the results will not be known for some 
time. However, certain conceptions or cer- 
tain details described herein may be helpful 
to others working upon a similar problem; 
and if that is so, this paper will have served 
a useful purpose. 








Streamlining the Pamphlet Collection 
By Mary H. Fritts * 


PROBABLY no form of service offered by 

a cages library is more keenly appre- 
ciated by the borrower than that made pos- 
sible by a well organized pamphlet file, but 
perhaps on no other question are librarians 
so strongly divided. Although many like 
pamphlets and realize their value, others 
despise them with a like intensity and make 
the handling of them the bugbear of their 
daily life. 


Killing the Bugbear 


New Rochelle has not attempted anything 
unusual in displaying pamphlets but has 
succeeded in making pamphlets immediately 
available by working out a simple routine 
and by endeavoring to educate borrowers 
to turn from the catalog to the pamphlet file. 
Our pamphlet file had been housed in the 
reference room for some years. It was felt 
that the location stamped it in the minds of 
many as part of that collection and conse- 
quently non-circulating. This led, about four 
years ago, to the decision to remove it to the 
alcove occupied by the catalog where because 
of its proximity to the Information Desk its 
use could be explained and fostered. 

Since the writer hopes to offer some sug- 
gestions to those librarians who are organiz- 
ing a similar file as well as those who are 
reorganizing an existing file, the steps will 
be considered in the following order— 
(1) acquisition, (2) handling upon re- 
ceipt, (3) reorganization of an old file 
while supplementing it with new material. 

In view of the limitation of space which 
a vertical file imposes on the storage of pam- 
phlet material it is suggested that a pam- 
phlet file hold only that material which sup- 
plements the book collection. Just as the 
Readers’ Guide is a key to a wealth of ma- 
terial necessarily accorded only reference use, 
so it is suggested that the pamphlet file be 
a key to such information not yet obtainable 
in any other form for circulation. Naturally 
there will be exceptions to this rule. One 
will want to have material in brief form for 
students on many subjects which are cov- 
ered by books. But if in weeding and add- 
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ing pamphlets this rule is born in mind and 
the catalog consulted consistently, much 
duplication of material can be avoided. 


The usual publications such as Vertical 
File Service, Publishers’ Weekly, the Book- 
list, weekly list of the Superintendent of 
Documents, etc., are received regularly by 
the assistant in charge of the pamphlet file, 
are checked and routed by her to the various 
other departments to be also checked by 
department heads for whatever material is 
considered necessary for their special files. 

Pamphlets are also sought from state and 
local governments, special associations, bu- 
reaus interested in children, crime, educa- 
tion, politics, and various household maga- 
zines. Standing orders are placed for Lei- 
sure League pamphlets and those of the 
Russell Sage Foundation. 

In the order department a plain white 
3x 5 slip is made out for all pamphlets or- 
dered for the pamphlet file for which there 
is a charge, the amount and date of order 
noted. A like slip is made out for all pam- 
phlets ordered by other departments, includ- 
ing those which are free. This slip is used 
to route the pamphlets to the proper depart- 
ments, and to check the bills for those pur- 
chased. All pamphlet material is thus han- 
dled and distributed by the pamphlet file 
assistant, who does this work as part of her 
regular job at the Information and Readers’ 
Advisory Desk. 


Filing Routine 


We now come to the second step—getting 
the pamphlet ready for circulation. Since 
this routine was built up on the premise that 
pamphlets are ephemeral it was decided that 
only by its simplicity could speed be acquired 
that would make them available instantly. 
Pamphlets are added daily and are not cata- 
loged or classified. When it is felt that a 
pamphlet has book value, it is immediately 
sent to the catalog department to be pre- 
pared for the shelves. 

The Readers’ Guide was selected as a 
subject heading basis supplemented by newer 
headings appearing in Vertical File Service. 
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A recent edition of the Readers’ Guide 
was purchased for this purpose so that sub- 
ject headings used could be checked and 
added, and suitable cross references made. 
This takes the place of the card index to 
the pamphlet collection which many libraries 
still use. It can be seen that this method 
simplifies handling by one step. Pamphlets 
are not noted in the main catalog since by 
training our public to turn from the catalog 
to the file we have been able to omit another 
step which takes considerable time. 


It was decided to print all subject head- 
ings directly in the top center of each pam- 
phlet. A rubber stamp designating the file 
and name of library is below to the left and 
the date of receipt below to the right. Pam- 
phlets are counted as added; a separate count 
is made for those refiled. This latter count 
gives a clearer picture of the file’s use since 
it covers those used in the library as well as 
those circulated. Cross references are noted 
as pamphlets are given their subject head- 
ings. When the list of cross references 
reaches a dozen or so in number, these are 
stenciled separately with a Henschel stencil. 

It was first planned to use an all-red guide 
for cross references. Material of suitable 
weight on which headings could be stenciled 
in ink could not be found at a reasonable 
price. There were hundreds of manila 
folders which had been used in the old file. 
These were inverted and the See or See also 
reference printed across the straight folded 
side. Because of the unevenness of size in 
pamphlets the tab was left on to increase 
the guide’s height and since only “half cut” 
were used a balance is maintained. The 
double thickness at the top gives a desirable 
firmness. This is an excellent way to re- 
furbish an old file at no extra cost. The 
result is a clean-cut file with cross refer- 
ences plainly visible and spaced at intervals 
frequent enough to obviate the use of other 
guides. The installation of Flexifiles has 
added much to the general appearance of 
the file and greatly facilitates its use. 


No mention has been made of clippings. 
The library buys at present only one copy 
of the New York daily newspapers which 
is supplemented by a bound edition at the 
end of each month. The Readers’ Guide 
is published every two weeks, making most 
information available before the newspaper 
could be clipped.» The New York Times 
Index is received regularly. With this in 
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mind it was decided not to burden the file 
with sheaves of out-of-date clippings. 

To those who have felt that their file 
needed reorganization the method used in 
the New Rochelle Library may offer some 
suggestions. As was stated in the first part 
of this paper, the pamphlet file had been 
housed in the reference room. Changing it 
from a combination reference and circulating 
file, from a classified to an unclassified one 
and withdrawing all references to it from 
the main catalog entailed some planning 


Weeding the Old File 


First, two assistants undertook the weed- 
ing of the old file. Because of the bulk of 
material under consideration only the most 
out-of-date pamphlets and clippings were 
withdrawn at this time. These in turn were 
reconsidered by the reference librarian. 

Each withdrawal was examined on the 
basic of current interest, duplication in the 
reference collection, duplication in the book 
collection, and future use by the younger 
student, particularly where a brief history 
of a subject was given. The catalog was 
consulted frequently for information on the 
library’s holdings when the decision to dis- 
card certain groups of pamphlets seemed too 
drastic. 

For those pamphlets for which it was felt 
a newer edition was available or would be 
valuable a postcard was immediately sent to 
the author or publisher and the pamphlet 
marked lightly with a red line cornerwise to 
denote such a request had been made. If 
a reply came that a new edition was not 
available, and if upon reconsideration the 
pamphlet was thought to be of some value, 
a notation was made on the face of the 
pamphlet—“No new edition exists’’—fol- 
lowed by the assistant’s initials and date. 
If upon reconsideration it was believed to 
be of no value whatsoever in the pamphlet 
collection the red marking had a special 
significance to the reference librarian when 
the pamphlet was sent to her for considera- 
tion for her smaller file of reference material. 

During the period devoted to the first 
weeding, the accumulation of new material 
became a problem. It was decided to shift 
the twelve drawers in order to leave one 
four-drawer section free. In this section a 
file was started, careful count being kept of 

(Continued on page 410) 








Pamphlets on Display 


By Helene Scherff Taylor * 


A TIRACTIVE, provocative and informa- 

tive as they are, pamphlets are never- 
theless all too often left in their places in 
public libraries, where their charms and use- 
fulness are hidden behind the bland facade 
of a filing cabinet. 

To offset this stagnant situation, Marion 
E. Pelzer, reference librarian at the Bloom- 
field Public Library, devised a 12-months’ 
calendar of exhibits, allowing for fortnightly 
changes of pamphlet displays. 

These are arranged by the use of a simple 
wooden rack, 16” high and 48” long, made 
by the janitor. It is placed between the main 
charging desk and the reading room to catch 
the attention of both incoming friends and 
browsing borrowers. Against a background 
of bright but suitably colored poster paper, 
even the most anemic pamphlet covers have 
attracted notice. At the base of the rack a 
printed sign announces: THESE May BE 
BORROWED FoR ONE WEEK. Across the 
top, various legends, selected for timeliness, 
take their turn in luring many an indifferent 
glance to profitable inspection. Some of 
them are: “New Ideas for Entertaining” ; 
“Learn More—Earn More’’; “Is Your Office 
Equipment Up To Date?’’; ‘National Air 
Mail Week”; ‘Everyone His Own Natural- 
ist’; “Clean Up, Dress Up, Your Home’”’; 
“Prepare for the Motor Vehicle Inspection” ; 
“Travel Tips.” 

At the end of a year’s trial, the measurable 
results of this scheme have been so satisfac- 
tory that its continuation is taken as a matter 
of course. Circulation statistics have soared 
most gratifyingly, far beyond records for 
previous years. It would seem that once the 
members of the public have been made con- 
scious of these sources of information, they 
go directly to the vertical files themselves to 
augment regular reading matter. 

Staff members notice that people who 
come to the library expecting to meet a 
friend, often while away the interim by 
reading a pamphlet or two taken from the 
rack. Repeated requests for material weeks 
after it was displayed proved that the old 
adage “‘out of sight, out of mind” is not ap- 
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plicable here. Frequently an interest engen- 
dered by one of these little brochures has 
given a staff assistant the opportunity to in- 
troduce the borrower to Sods on the same 
or related subjects. It is possible, Bloom- 
field has found, to enlarge the sphere of 
pamphlet usefulness from the merely sup- 
plementary to that of actual leadership 
toward broader objectives. 

If time and intelligent thought are em- 
ployed in drawing up a seasonal and prac- 
tical pamphlet on Be for a year, intelli- 
gent routine will see to its execution. The 
obvious merits of Bloomfield’s scheme are its 
extreme adaptability to small and medium- 
sized libraries, whose staff and budget re- 
sources are very limited. 


—_——— 


STREAMLINING THE 
PAMPHLET COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 409) 


daily additions. This conclusion proved to 
be wise, as it made both old and new pam- 
phlets always available. 

When the work of handling the accumu- 
lation described above was completed the 
real problem of the old file was undertaken. 
First, only that amount which could be 
finished at any one time, was removed from 
a drawer. It was considered upon the basis 
mentioned under the first weeding, but also 
in the light of the newer material added. If 
it was to be kept, the Readers’ Guide was 
consulted, possibly a new heading selected, 
the old heading and the class number erased, 
and the newer heading given. All old head- 
ings had to be erased because of the change 
in placement. The appearance of the 
finished file together with the ease with 
which it can be used seems to justify the 
time expended in this process. 

Statistics kept are few in number, but it 
is gratifying to note a decided increase in 
the file’s use during the past few years. We 
feel that this added service to our patrons 
cannot be measured in dollars and cents. 








Library Ethics 


By Agnes Brindley * 


"THE New Standard Dictionary defines 

ethics as the principles of morally right 
and wrong conduct as expounded by a cer- 
tain person or school in a given set of 
circumstances. 


The person who enters the library profes- 
sion assumes an obligation to maintain 
ethical standards of behavior in relationship 
to his work. Libraries differ so widely in 
size and type that a code of ethics would 
have to be excessively detailed to apply to 
all circumstances, but it would seem, with 
the high standards set for librarians, that 
the person who enters this profession 
imbued with an honest purpose to con- 
tribute to the work, to serve his environ- 
ment, and to express himself so that his 
problems may be understood, need have 
little to fear. 

The members of the staff are the inter- 
preters of the library to the public, and 
library service may be materially helped 
or harmed by their individual contacts. 
The staff owes impartial courteous service 
to all the public, and no distinction of race, 
color, creed or position should influence 
its attitude. A cordial manner should be 
manifested at all times, as the public is 
self-important and takes it for granted that 
what is vital to itself at the moment is a 
matter of great magnitude to every one else. 

A librarian’s stock in trade is books, and 
if a borrower wishes to talk about books 
and reading interests, it is the assistant’s 
duty at that moment to consider it the topic 
of conversation regardless of her own 
fatigue or of the pressure from unfinished 
routine tasks. 

Does the nature of our jobs tend to 
destroy our faith in human nature? Do we 
not imperceptibly develop a tendency to 
take no one at face value? When we give 
no little effort searching for material on a 
particular subject only to find the inquirer 
to be working on an “Old Gold” contest 
we instinctively develop a protective reaction 
to all questions with a contest flavor. We 
explain to a child over the telephone that 
students cannot use Keller’s Readers Digest, 
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she must read David Copperfield for herself, 
and half an hour later a matron appears, 
declares that her club is now studying 
Dickens and may she have Keller's please? 
We give it to her but with dark suspicion 
lurking in our minds. Is such suspicion 
justifiable? Every day we do give better 
service because we are suspicious—but care 
should be taken lest we go too far. If we 
must be detectives let us be good ones; 
Sherlock Holmes never let a suspect suspect 
he was suspected. 


The Chronic Grouch 


Working with the public seems especially 
difficult when we have to contend with the 
chronic grouch, the one who must unburden 
his personal problems on some member of 
the staff, and if she cannot listen feels that 
particular girl has been misplaced in her 
vocation; who thinks that the combined 
facilities of a library should be placed at 
his disposal in one particular spot, at his 
favorite table; who wants specialized ma- 
terial, but refuses to go to the proper de- 
partment for it; who also criticizes one 
member of the staff to another. 

Patience, tolerance, tact, and a good sense 
of humor, these qualities and many more 
are necessary to deal with that part of the 
public who are not always ladies or gentle- 
men but who must always be treated as 
such. Being positive only leads to sus- 
picion, being gracious and pleasant never 
places one at a disadvantage. After all, 
98 per cent of the public are honest people 
and not vandals, grouches, or Old Golders. 
They, too, can be gracious and anxious to 
please, willing to cooperate, and ever sur- 
prised and satisfied at the facilities at their 
disposal and the good service the library 
can give. 

As a group are librarians high-hat, are we 
superficial, are we too critical? The usual 
conclusion is yes, we are so inclined. Care 
should be taken lest we go too far. The 
atmosphere of a library is disturbed unless 
the workers preserve harmony and a spirit 
of cooperation between themselves and the 

(Continued on page 417) 








Photo-Murals Advertize the Library 


By Ralph E. McCoy * 


AKING use of large photo-murals and an 
electrical gadget to attract attention, the 
Illinois State Library successfully competed with 
hot dog stands and “guess your weight” attractions 
in its booth at the Illinois State Fair this fall. 
An average of 600 persons a day, mostly farm 
people, stopped in to find out more about the 
offer of Free Books to Illinois Citizens. 

In the center of the background, a 7-foot, il- 
luminated, state map showed the location of IIli- 
nois libraries—public, NYA, WPA, and associa- 
tion. The map was made of press-board, with 
holes drilled for libraries. Each opening was 
plugged with colored celophane which made it 
resemble a tiny bulb. Six 60-watt bulbs in the 
enclosed case back of the map sent light through 
the celophane. 

On both sides of the map were 5’ x 6’ photo- 
murals showing the services of the State Library 


* Editor of publications and in charge of exhibits, 
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Each mural consisted of a group of nine photo- 
graphs, irregularly arranged, and separated by a 
narrow white margin. The left-hand mural showed 
library patrons being served—a business man, a 
group of club women, two children selecting books 
from a bookmobile, and in the center, a farmer 
getting books from his rural mail box. Since this 
was an agricultural fair the farmer was the center 
of attraction. The mural further showed a grous 
of reading course enrollees, a scene of N.Y.A 
hospital library service, and a W.P.A. 
center which was housed in a picturesque barn 
that had been remodeled. There was also a view 
of an “average citizen’’ examining the original 
constitution of Illinois, 1818. This last men- 
tioned picture represented the work of the archives 
department of the State Library. 


reading 


The right-hand mural contained pictures sym- 
bolical of the types of service made possible by 
the State Library. A bookmobile, a reader's ad 
visor, an archival vault, a group of State Library 
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publications for librarians, a view of the State 
Library reference room, two field visitors ready to 
depart on a field trip, and a scene in the library 
stacks, which represented the book resources of 
the library. 


Since most of the pictures spoke for themselves 
no captions were used. The attendants at the 
booth were ready to explain any picture or to 
answer any questions. 


Most of the pictures for the murals were taken 
either by a member of the library staff or by a 
local commercial photographer. A few were bor- 
rowed from private sources. The enlargements 
(glossy prints) were all made from negatives that 
were at least 4” x6”. Each picture was enlarged 
to an irregular size, approximately 9” x 12”, and 
mounted in position on a heavy cardboard dummy 
measuring 30” x 36”. The nine pictures on each 
cardboard were carefully arranged so as to give 
the impression of revolving around a central pic- 
ture. In the one mural this central picture was 
the farmer, in the other, the entrance to the State 
Library. 

In the next step, both cardboards of mounted 
prints were photographed and enlarged to twice 
the size of the cardboard. This was done by an 
experienced commercial photographer. The re- 
sulting enlargements (5’ x6’) were mounted on 
heavy composition board and reinforced against 
warping with a frame work on the back. A metal 
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strip framed both panels, the illuminated map, 
and the signs that can be seen in the picture. The 
finished murals were unusually clear and distinct. 

The two murals, the illuminated map, and the 
two signs were placed on a three-foot ledge and 
all hinged together so that they could be arranged 
at almost any angle. The entire exhibit space was 
12 feet deep and 15 feet across. The background 
around the murals was covered with a nile green 
corrugated paper (plan-o-trim). Beam _ lights, 
fastened to the two front pillars illuminated the 
display. 

At the extreme right of the booth and out in 
front was a mechanical gadget which attracted 
many persons. It was originally designed as a 
Bookmometer. When a button alongside a given 
subject was punched, names of books on that sub- 
ject were suggested on a lighted panel. The 
Bookmometer has been borrowed for local use by 
more than twenty Illinois libraries. For the Fair, 
the gadget was rigged up to answer questions 
about the proposed Illinois Regional Library Plan 
—such questions as these: Can Our Schools Get 
Books ?; How Much Will Regional Library Service 
Cost Me?; How Can Farm People Get Books?, 
etc. 

To visitors who expressed special interest in 
any of the library services, pamphlets were given. 

The entire exhibit, with the exception of the 
Bookmometer which was already in use, cost less 
than $100 to construct. 


REPLY TO AN OPEN LETTER 


By Doris 


TOO have had an “experience” that calls for 

expression at a testimony meeting—an inward 
seething brought about, I believe, by the fear that 
the description of a very bad situation in the 
“Open Letter about School Libraries’ in the Sep- 
tember Wilson Library Bulletin (p. 62) will be 
interpreted as an indictment of the scheduling 
system. 


May I first of all describe another overcrowded 
library where the scheduling system is in effect? 
Today we have had six one-hour periods. There 
are fifty-five seats in the library, but in those six 
hours about three hundred and fifty senior high 
school students have had scheduled library periods. 
Half of the time there have been more people in 
the room than could sit down. It is impossible to 
see everybody at the same time from the librar- 
ian’s desk. But so far as I know, there was not a 
paper wad shot. If there was, some other student 
must have picked it up before I saw it. 
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M. Cole * 


The sophomores are having a lesson on the card 
catalog; the juniors an English lesson that re- 
quires the use of the dictionary; the seniors a his- 
tory lesson that calls for reading in the encyclo- 
pedia. All day there have been groups of students 
around the card catalog, the dictionaries, the ref- 
erence shelves, the magazine rack—coming and 
going in groups of three or four. No one asks 
permission to leave his seat to go to the shelves. 
Why should he, if he goes quietly without dis- 
turbing other people? No one even asks permis- 
sion to ask his neighbor a question so long as it 
pertains to his work. 

The library has one rule; it is a place for work 
and reading. Anything goes that is work or read- 
ing. Absolutely nothing goes that isn’t. A paper 
wad shooter would be out with the first paper 
wad. Even the day dreamer who disturbs no one 
but would like to spend his hour staring out the 
window goes out. There are too many people 
waiting for the space he takes up for us to allow 
him to stay. I wonder why your correspondent 
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didn’t just send the girl along who was so anxious 
to leave. My experience has been that if you make 
it hard for them to stay, why then they want to. 

Another thing that is hard for me to understand 
is the emphasis on the open doors. All our li- 
brary doors stand open, not because of any fire 
hazard, but because we like them that way. It 
makes us cooler and the atmosphere more casual. 
People going by sometimes look in, but what of 
that? We hope we look as inviting to everyone 
as to the little girl we heard whispering in the 
hall, “That's the Senior Library. Isn't it nice?” 
And since the librarian herself is apt to have to 
go to another part of the building, to the office, 
to a classroom, at any time—leaving the students 
alone—it eliminates some noise to have the doors 
already open. 

This is the first week of school. There is only 
one librarian, but this week, in addition to ar- 
ranging schedules, checking attendance, and circu- 
lating books, we have found time to settle the 
library in its new quarters (we were moved dur- 
ing the summer), take an inventory of the books, 
make up classroom collections for two classes, 
help an English teacher plan a unit on library in- 
struction, arrange our bulletin board displays, 
make out an order for new equipment, chat with 
our many friends among the student body—but 
the list is far too long to continue. Since before 
and after use of the library makes our school day 
seven hours long, almost all this work (including 
writing this testimony) has had to be done while 
the room was more than full of students. They 
pick up their own papers, they push in their own 
chairs, straighten up their own books and maga- 
zines, and take turns sitting down. After school 
gets under way, they will also do most of the 
clerical and mechanical work in the library. And 
the librarian has—well, not plenty of time—but 
time to be a librarian. 

I have long maintained that no one should try 
to be a school librarian who has not had success- 
ful teaching experience. Perhaps the public librar- 
ians and the library school theorists whom I have 
never been able to convince will see what I mean 
after reading the “open letter.” Certainly the 
school librarian should come to her job armed 
with something more than high hopes and a bunch 
of forsythia. 

Teaching experience gives a person a knowledge 
of the genus homo juvenis that can never be 
gained from books or psychology courses. The 
experienced teacher knows just how cruel young 
people can be—and how sweet. She knows how 
hard they are to drive—and how easy to lead. 
She learns to recognize the potential trouble maker 
just by the way he walks or by the glint in his 
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eye, and she is ready to stop any disturbance before 
it ever starts. “Discipline” becomes automatic 
with her, and versatile as the director of a three- 
ring circus, she can ride herd on sixty or a hun- 
dred children and do several other things at the 
same time. 


I should not like to leave the impression that 
our situation is perfect; we need more seats; we 
need more shelf space; we need more books. The 
term is as yet very young, and the students and 
the librarian are all full of fresh enthusiasm. 
Things will not continue to run as smoothly. 
Every now and then someone will have to be 
“kicked out.” But I would like to make the point 
that bad discipline and crowded conditions do not 
necessarily go hand in hand. If the discipline of 
the school as a whole is bad, which seems to be 
the case in the instance described, then the librar- 
ian faces an almost impossible task whether she 
has ten people in the room or a hundred. Ten 
people can talk and throw paper wads unless they 
are constantly supervised, too. If the discipline 
of the school is good, the librarian still faces a 
problem unless she can be master of any situation 
which develops and can hold her students up to 
certain standards of behavior—standards which 
they will maintain by themselves. 


Certainly the way to do it is not by stationing 
policemen at each end of the room. Order main- 
tained in such a way is not discipline at all, but 
is, as your correspondent suggests, merely trying 
to hold the lid on a boiling tea kettle, a lid which 
will blow off the minute pressure is removed. 
The only discipline worthy of the name is self- 
discipline. If our young people do not learn self- 
discipline in school, then where are they to learn 
it? The school library has an instructional func- 
tion that goes far beyond checking books and 
arranging bulletin boards. 


I wonder if the author of the open letter has 
read Miss Grady's excellent article in the same 
issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin. The school 
librarian who can achieve the most desirable calm- 
ness which she describes, and who really has an 
“enthusiastic liking for children” will not look 
upon them as a “plague of locusts descending 
upon the Israelites” but as a problem in library 
administration—a difficult problem, to be sure, 
but one that can be solved. 


Perhaps the reason that the open letter disturbed 
me so is that its author seems to be saying seri- 
ously what I have often said facetiously, that “I 
could have a pretty good library if it weren't for 
people being in it all the time.” If folks are be- 
ginning to say things like that seriously, why there 
is my best joke spoiled! 








More on Mounting Pictures 






NOTHER method of picture mounting may 

interest librarians who read Miss Daisy L. 
Anderson's article in The Wilson Library Bulletin 
for October. The Kings County Free Library 
also investigated the large heated press which 
professional photographers use for mounting, and 
found it too expensive for practical consideration. 
Later, however, a smaller but very satisfactory 
tool was discovered which we now use for all 
the mounting of our rapidly growing picture 
collection. 

This tool is the Fotowelder, (SEAL, Inc. 
Shelton, Conn.) which costs but $9.50, and is 
used with regular mounting tissue. An ordinary 
electric iron might be used with this same tissue, 
but the Fotowelder is more conveniently shaped, 
being a long narrow oblong. Attached to the 
handle of the heating plate, at an angle, is a 
felt presser. The Fotowelder is plugged in at 
any convenient socket, foto-flat mounting tissue 
cut to fit the picture is properly adjusted between 
mount and print, and an ordinary ironing opera- 
tion completes the mounting. We press from the 
back of our mounts, cut from an inexpensive 
chipboard. After the ironing has heated and 
mounted the print, the tool is turned over so the 
angled pressing surface may be used for finishing. 
We use this finishing presser on both the back of 
the mount, and the surface of the print just 
mounted. 

The envelope in which the Foto-flat tissue 
comes reads “No mess, no fuss, no glue to lick. 
No ‘corners’, no warped plates. Photos stay 
FLAT. You get professional results.” All of 
which this library heartily endorses. 


HarriET S. Davips, Librarian 
Kings County Free Library 
Hanford, California 


New Uses For Book Covers 


OOKCOVERS, although originally put on 

books as a protection against dust, now have 
a much wider variety of uses. Because the covers 
are now used by the retailer to attract the eyes 
of prospective book buyers and thus help sell 
the books, these covers have become more attrac- 
tive and original in appearance than they formerly 
were. They are usually vivid in color and design, 
or if not so vivid, have a certain type of beauty 
of their own. 


These features of vividness, attractiveness, and 
originality make the book cover useful to the 
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public librarian. She may use them for exhibits, 
for reference work, or for repairing books. 

When the librarian needs a way to attract the 
attention of the patrons to the new books that 
are in the library, all she has to do is tack up 
the front portion of several book covers on an 
exhibit board and her work is done. She may 
also put up that portion of the book cover that 
fits over the backbone of the book. The covers 
and backbones may be tacked up in any type of 
design. The arrangement may be changed as 
often as the librarian wishes and in any manner 
that she considers pleasing to the eye. When 
the covers are tacked up they form a colorful, 
clear, and catchy exhibit, that will cause many 
patrons to stop, look at the covers, and make 
inquiry about the books. 

Exhibits for mystery stories, western stories, or 
how-to-do books can be put up in the same 
manner as the exhibits for the new books. 
Covers arranged on a poster board which is 
placed above and back of a short rack for books 
will attract attention in two ways. When the 
patron stops to look at the attractive book covers 
on the board, his eye is carried to the books 
directly below, and he is likely to make his book 
selection without going further. Perhaps his eye 
sees the rack of books first, then after looking at 
the books for some time, he notices the book 
covers on the board directly above, and he may be 
influenced by the book covers in making his book 
selection. 

Another kind of exhibit that can be put up 
easily and cheaply is the exhibit of the book 
covers in the dummy form. The front and back 
flaps and the backbone of the cover are stiffened 
with cardboard so that the book cover will stand 
alone, and the dummy is used to take the place 
of the actual book in exhibits. It saves time for 
the librarian to use these dummies as she does 
not have to constantly replenish the shelf. 

The part of the book cover having to do with 
the author comes into its share of attention, too. 
In case there is a picture of the author anywhere 
on the cover, this picture can be cut out and 
filed for use in exhibits. Exhibits using these 
pictures of authors could be arranged in several 
ways. For instance, if the librarian puts up a 
rack of books of modern poetry on display and 
wishes to bring attention to these books, she may 
tack up some pictures of poets directly above 
the book rack. 

Besides using book covers for exhibits, the li- 
brarian can find other ways to make the covers 
useful. In the first place, she may cut out the 
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blurbs and paste them in the front or back of the 
book, whichever she prefers. These blurbs are an 
aid to patrons who like to know a little about the 
book. Borrowers may prefer a short synopsis or 
may like to read what reviewers have to say on 
the book before they check it out. The blurbs 
keep the patron from selecting a book blindly, 
since the titles of books are often deceptive and 
unless the borrower has time to browse about, he 
may get a book in which he has little interest. 

Besides pasting in the blurbs concerning the 
book itself, the librarian can paste in the blurb 
dealing with the author. If the librarian does not 
care about pasting in that part of the book cover, 
she may and often does, cut out the blurb and file 
it under the author's name for future reference. 
This filing is indispensable at many times, espe- 
cially when the blurb is about some recent or 
comparatively unknown author, such as authors of 
prize winning novels. It is also a good way to 
keep a check on authors whose fame is only local. 

One other blurb may be cut out for library use. 
Most book covers have, besides the blurb on the 
book beneath it, a blurb on some other book 
which has been recently published. The librarian 
may cut out this blurb and file to use for sugges- 
tions or reminders when she sends in her next 
book order. These short reviews come in handy 
as they sometimes tell more about new books and 
give the librarian more of an idea of actual con- 
tent than do regular book reviews. 

The book cover may be used to improve the 
outside of the book as well as the inside. There 
are always books in any library which have un- 
attractive, dull bindings, and as a consequence do 
not circulate well. In that case the librarian could 
do as one librarian always does. She takes the 
front of the book cover, cuts out the principal 
parts of the cover and pastes these parts on the 
front of the book. Then she puts a layer of 
shellac over this pasted area to hold the paper 
firmly and protect it from wear and tear. The 
finished product is very attractive and the book is 
altered so as to catch the eye of many patrons. 
Children’s books can especially be improved in 
this manner, for all children love pictures and 
color on the outside of books. 

While mending, the librarian may use the book 
cover in another way. When a book is brought 
to the librarian to be mended along the backbone, 
she may repair the book very carefully, then she 
may do as one ingenious mid-western librarian. 
This librarian puts new mending fabric on the 
backbone, takes the part of the paper book cover 
that fits on the backbone and pastes it onto the 
repaired portion. She then prints the classification 
on top of the paper-covered back in its proper 
place and shellacs over the whole thing. When 
she is through with the book, it has a backbone 
that is attractive, well lettered, and very neat. 

MARGARET POWELL 
Oklahoma Agricultural College Library 
Stillwater, Okla. 
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Service to Rest Homes and 
Hospitals 


ie was the old, old story oft repeated—no funds 
and a limited book supply, so of course the 
Hospital and Rest Home Service must wait for 
that day to dawn when money would pour from 
a horn of plenty. The “day” seemed quite as 
great a myth as the “horn.” 

However, a miracle happened, believe it or not. 
Someone wanted a book for a friend in a Rest 
Home. That started the ball rolling. Why not 
send a basket to a Rest Home, as deposits are 
sent to schools—fifteen books would hardly be 
missed from the general collection. ‘Twas done, 
and now from that small beginning we are doing 
a flourishing business by way of deposit baskets 
with as many as nineteen Rest Homes and small 
hospitals within the city limits. 

The collection has developed gradually until at 
this time we have added 169 titles as a nucleus 
for a separate hospital collection, 131 of which 
are fiction. This service began in February 1939 
and through the year the circulation total was 
2,385. With a growing collection we hope this 
year to reach the 4,000 mark. 

If our library could start a service with as many 
hindrances because of limited funds, we believe 
the idea may help others who see the need but 
not the way. 

RuTH L. Drowns 
Head of Circulation 
Brockton, Mass. Public Library 


Gifts Without Strings 


OMETIMES I think Burns’ line “Oh would 

some god the giftie give us’ should include 
a note about a suitable bookplate and letter of 
thanks to the donor. Likewise it might be well 
to state that frequent and numerous gifts might 
result in a special collection, room, or even 
building being set aside for the offerings of the 
donor. 


Actually unrestricted gifts of books or cash 
are hard to secure for many reasons. Materially 
successful people like to leave their mark on all 
they touch. Libraries are not alone in bowing 
to their wishes. 

Endowed scholarships with very specific strings 
tied to them, buildings which must bear certain 
plaques and monuments, and trust funds which 
may be used for very select purposes are but a 
few instances of other respects in which donors 
would like a little to say about how their money 
is spent. 

In some instances, library patrons (in the older 
sense of the word) like to select personally the 
volumes which they donate. While this gives 
the librarian the opportunity to do some tactful 
suggesting, demurring, and educating, it occasion- 
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ally leads him to accept a shipment of dross in 
hopes the next lot will be pure gold. 

While cruel and sometimes deceitful, a good 
method of dealing with indiscriminate donors is 
that of telling them you will accept all gifts to 
dispose of to the best possible advantage. This 
may mean that you will use them for exchange, 
give them outright to other libraries or institu- 
tions, as well as keeping some of them for 
your library. One institution which gratefully 
receives worn out school texts, poor novels, and 
wretched encyclopedias is the incinerator. 

Quite often even the most thoughtful of donors 
has a vague dream of having at least a shelf put 
aside with his name on it. There he would have 
placed all the books he brings you, regardless of 
subject. 

Usually a little talk about classification, the 
difficulties of filing and searching for titles in 
the special collections from the point of view of 
the loan desk will suffice to change his mind. 
However, some rare souls are actually intrigued 
at the idea of a special classification or lettering 
system which would set their donations quite 
apart from all other books no matter what the 
subject. 


In all fairness the librarian must then offer to 
set aside a special room, attendant, catalog, and 
classification, providing the donor will finance the 
whole arrangement, not merely temporarily, but in 
the form of an endowment for all time. 

One consideration which patrons appreciate is 
that of helping to choose their own bookplate. 
The library can well afford to supply a specially 
engraved plate if such action will induce the 
designer to agree to certain programs of gifts 
over a period of years. A friendly agreement or 
contract could be drawn up and even the matter 
of a permanent endowment in the will of the 
benefactor be tactfully introduced. 


While Mr. Jones may get some consolation 
from the fact that browsers in every field are apt 
to put their hands upon a volume which contains 
his special bookplate, he personally would like 
the satisfaction of being able to see in one place 
at least a list of the titles he has donated. This 
rather reasonable wish can be fulfilled by a gift 
book, which lists separately the authors, titles, 
and donors of all volumes given the library. 
Displayed prominently, the gift book will stimu- 
late new endowments as well as pleasing the 
original patrons and their friends. 

An alternative method is that of listing the 
collection under the name of the donor in the 
card catalog. This means merely one additional 
card and subject heading for each book. How- 
ever, catalogers who worry about the unwieldy 
mature of the catalog already will be glad to 
have the gift book idea used instead. Besides 
the prominently displayed volume gives special 
attention to donors instead of burying them 
among a mass of author, title, and subject entries. 
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Often photographs of the volumes as they are 
received from the donor are possible. These with 
a brief statement of the number received over a 
period of years and the value of them to the 
library make good publicity items. 

In all instances, the librarian will find it pays 
to have a carefully worked out policy and agree- 
ment form ready in advance. He will be pre- 
pared to show new donors the gift book, and the 
bookplates of previous patrons. In short, he 
will direct the attention of the prospective giver 
into the fields which will be most profitable to 
the library. Then he will never need to groan 
when faced with the prospect of a van of books 
from the culled over collection of a family which 
is moving or else clearing out its own library. 


L. H. KirKPATRICK, Librarian 
Utah State Agricultural College 
Logan, Utah 


LIBRARY ETHICS 
(Continued from page 411) 


departments. Some employees make it very 
difficult for every one about them because they 
lack this spirit. 

The well-bred librarian in her relations with 
her fellow workers should develop “good business 
manners. 

Expression of critical personal opinion on library 
policy is bad form according to the most elemen- 
tary code of professional ethics. 

Each assistant has her place in the scheme of 
service of her library and she should recognize 
her ranking and accept with dignity the responsi- 
bilities of it. 

Constructive criticism or correction by respon- 
sible heads is mecessary to the efficiency of any 
service and should be accepted without personal 
resentment. 

Getting along with others is not so much a 
gift as an art that must be cultivated. 

Loyalty to fellow workers and superiors, even 
blind loyalty, is of first importance. 

Avoid exposing the mistakes of others; correct 
them and then forget them. 

Be observant of activity in the library but do 
not take pride on being a disciplinarian or detec- 
tive. A library is not a classroom. 

Be efficient, but avoid seeming to be a machine. 
The public should never sense the tension which 
results from a staff that exalts speed. 

Avoid gossip and envy; be considerate. 

Enter into the spirit of your work . . . and play. 
To give our best we need social as well as business 
activity. 

Librarians not only have a duty to the public 
which they serve and the people with whom they 
are associated day by day, but they owe to their 
profession a sincere belief in the value of their 
work and should take critical interest in it. The 
broad view of the work is the attitude for which 
to strive. 











{Statements of The Roving Eye express the views of 
the writer and not necessarily those of The H. W. 
Wilson Company.]} 


A READER, whose intelligence and sympathies 
alike command my respect, thinks that I 
have done our Librarian of Congress an injustice 
in saying (November, p. 258) that he seems to 
prefer to have our poets and novelists tell socially 
useful lies rather than the awful truth about war. 


“It does not seem to me to follow,” writes 
Mrs. W. W. Norton, “that because MacLeish 
indicts post-war writers for telling the truth he 
therefore, in asking them to do more, wants them 
to give us faith through telling us ‘socially useful 
lies." They are indictable because they told only 
part of the truth, the realistic hideousness and 
wrongness of war; they did not see through that 
stage to what should be the definite democratic 
faith; they merely said war is bad, which certainly 
needed to be said, but which in the end is a 
negative—a necessary preliminary negative, yes, 
but a negative idea... . Isn't it that the writers 
have failed to tell us socially useful truths for 
the building of a faith? You see, I am one of 
those who returned from the World War con- 
vinced of the utter falseness of war and vowed 
never to lift a finger in its cause again, however 
‘justified.’ Yet I feel that my generation failed 
to learn a constructive lesson; it stopped at the 
negative idea and never found for itself, or to 
hand on to the next, a positive ideal towards 
which concretely to bring humanity together. . . . 
Perhaps it is always so, perhaps these things come 
slowly and we have to waste a generation here 
and there; perhaps only now are we seeing, in 
crisis, what we should have seen before. . 


At this point it should be explained that my 
criticism of Mr. MacLeish was based on the text 
of his speech delivered last June before the 
American Association for Adult Education, in 
New York City (cf. New Republic, June 10, 
1940). Mr. MacLeish began by saying that the 
ominous characteristic of the young generation 
in America is that it “is distrustful of all words, 
distrustful of all moral judgments of better and 
worse,” and therefore incapable of seeing fascism 
as evil and fighting with heart and soul against it. 

“A large part of the responsibility for this 
state of mind,” he continued, “belongs specifically 
to the best and most sensitive and most persuasive 
writers of my generation who created in many 
minds this distrust not only of the tags, not only 
of the slogans, but of the words themselves. The 
war books of men like Barbusse, Latzko, Dos 
Passos, Ford Madox Ford, Ernest Hemingway, 
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Erich Maria Remarque, and Richard Aldington 
were not only books written against the hateful- 
ness and cruelty and filthiness of war. They were 
also books filled with passionate contempt for 
the statements of conviction, of purpose and of 
belief on which the war of 1914-18 was fought.” 

The effect of those anti-war books, according 
to MacLeish, has been “disastrous.” The solemn 
indictment that he makes is that “those writers 
must face the fact that the books they wrote in 
the years just after the war have done more to 
disarm democracy in the face of fascism than any 
other single influence.” 

And he draws a tentative moral: 

“Perhaps writers, having so great a responsi- 
bility to the future, must not weaken the validity 
of the Word even when the deceptions of the 
Word have injured them. Perhaps the luxury of 
the complete confession, the uttermost despair, 
the farthest doubt should be denied themselves 
by writers living in any but the most orderly and 
settled times.” 

I think I know what MacLeish means by “the 
Word,” but I submit that it is an ambiguous and 
therefore dangerous concept in the name of which 
to demand sacrifices. The kinds of words we 
have to deal with are nothing mystic or esoteric: 
they are the records of things experienced or 
seen. There are true words and lying words, 
and if MacLeish’s statement above means any- 
thing it means that there are some true words 
which our writers ought to refrain from uttering, 
because our times are too disorderly to permit us 
the luxury of listening to them. Now it must be 
plain that if true words are banished, only lying 
words remain to take their places, and since 
moral judgments are in order, I must confess that 
in my estimation there is little to choose, in the 
kingdom of guilt, between those who deliberately 
fail to speak true words and those who utter 
lying words. Furthermore, if the times are dis- 
orderly (and who will deny that they are?) it 
is because our world is ruled by big lies, false 
ambitions, corrupt dynasties, artificial rivalries, 
perverted ideals. And just because the disorder 
is so grave, the sickness so deep, we need as 
never before to have true words spoken. Tomor- 
row the privilege of free utterance may not be 
ours to use, or to refrain from using. 

Writers are not a class: they belong to all 
classes. They do not control history: they only 
reflect it. Hemingway, Dos Passos, Remarque, 
Barbusse, and the rest did not create the stink of 
the last war: all they did was smell it. Nor can 
we lay upon their heads the blame for the deficien- 
cies that MacLeish detects in our young people. 
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The reaction against war, after the last carnage, 
was natural and inevitable; and writers were 
merely a part of that reaction, along with shoe- 
makers, taxi-drivers, bookkeepers, needleworkers, 
miners, showgirls, ditchdiggers, librarians, et al. 
It happened everywhere in the world, but nowhere 
so violently as in Germany, where great packs of 
writers howled their bitterness and disgust, their 
abysmal loathing of war. 

If anti-war writers produced the moral pacifism 
(so-called) of contemporary young people in 
America, what kind of effeminate softies shouldn't 
they have produced in Hitler’s green and pleasant 
land? The important thing to learn about history 
is that it isn’t made that way, in a series of simple 
causes and effects. To interpret phenomena we 
must go back beyond persons, even beyond events: 
we must look at the structure of our society 
itself, we must examine the nature of man him- 
self, and if we are wise enough to see what's 
there and brave enough to tell what we see, out 
of our right perceptions and true words a decent 
society, or at least a tolerable one, may yet come 
into being, in which it won't be possible to speak 
so casually of “wasting a generation’ here and 
there. 

But don’t let’s deceive ourselves that we need 
only defend what we have in order to make every- 
thing blessed, as if placing a guard round a 
sepulcher would make those old bones rise again. 
And though the fashion of the moment is to 
affirm—the Nazis, be it said, are great affirmers— 
don't let's sing Yea so eagerly, particularly when 
the question asked us may be whether or not we 
want to have our heads chopped off. Easy-Yea 
and Stupid-Yea will buy nobody's ticket to heaven, 
for how shall we measure the value of an affirma- 
tion except by what it denies and repudiates ? 

Our young people may be apathetic, as Mr. 
MacLeish finds them; yet I have a suspicion that 
they are going to do a lot of repudiating before 
they're through. Maybe a good part of it won't 
be to our taste, but they're not likely to pay 
much attention to their elders—and can you blame 
them? Mr. MacLeish, it seems to me, is pretty 
hard on a bunch of kids because they don’t want 
to die for Time Present. Well, maybe they want 
to live for Time Future. 


Bibliographer and Britain 

A letter from Theodore Besterman, author of 
World Bibliography of Bibliographies, gives an 
inkling of what is happening to England, with 
special reference to her libraries and museums. 
Writes Mr. Besterman: 

“It is very difficult to convey in writing the 
state of affairs in London. The bare facts sound 
bad. For instance, within a radius of 100 yards 
from this house there have fallen about (one word 
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censored) bombs, including 34 incendiary bombs 
on a hospital at the foot of our garden. Nor 
has our own house gone completely unscathed. 
Yet if you were to come here during the day 
you would have great difficulty in detecting any- 
thing out of the ordinary in the life of the place. 
Similarly, it is true that things heartbreaking to a 
librarian are taking place, Stationers’ Hall, the 
Inner Temple, the Middle Temple, the Tate 
Gallery and many others have been more or 
less badly damaged; University College Library, 
our own very good Public Library (three words 
censored) and one of its branch-libraries, and 
others have been destroyed; several bombs have 
fallen on the British Museum, (several words 
censored) and taking a chunk out (several words 
censored )—this with an oil bomb, by the way, 
and the list could easily be extended if the 
censor allowed. Yet life goes on more or less 
as usual; I still spend several days a week at the 
British Museum, where everybody goes on work- 
ing through the raids, even when planes can be 
heard overhead. Of course it is wrong to get 
fatalistic, but what alternative is there when the 
danger is always there? What advantage would 
it be to me to go on living if the British Museum 
library were to be destroyed? One thing is 
certain, Hitler has made an abysmal blunder if 
he expects to get people down by destroying the 
things most dear to them. In this country at any 
rate the effect is just the opposite. 

“T don’t want to give the impression that every- 
thing is rosy here. That is certainly not so. 
Transport and communications are always difficult 
and sometimes impossible and we shall be lucky 
if we get through the winter without widespread 
illness. It is only stating a sober truth, however, 
that the people of this country will never give in 
and have every confidence in an eventual victory.” 

Mr. Besterman’s fine letter, as you can see, has 
been rather pointlessly mutilated by the censor, 
who seems to have been a peculiarly inept snipper 
of words, since he left so many vestiges of serifs 
and descenders that even a child could make out 
the excised words without great difficulty. How- 
ever, I shall do my bit for England by refraining 
from revealing to the enemy the valuable military 
secrets that Mr. Besterman has undoubtedly 
disclosed. 


The organ of the British book trade, The Book- 
seller, which as a service to the trade reports 
weekly on the considerable damage done to book- 
sellers and publishers, has been so hampered by 
censorship regulations that the editors have a 
standing footnote referring from such enforced 
circumlocutions as “the hall best known to the 
book trade received a direct hit.” The footnote 
reads: 

* This 
not indulged 


tidiculous crossword-clue style of writing is 
in from choice: it is demanded by the 
Ministry of Information. Its absurdity was pointed out 
by Professor G. M. Young in the Sunday Times a 
week or two ago:—'‘‘Then ‘a famous church’ gets one in 
the window. Was it Abbey? No. It was a Wren 
church. Was it St. Paul’s? No. It is mentioned in a 
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MONG the new bookmobiles on the roads 

this winter are those serviced by the 
Yonkers, N.Y., Public Library and by the 
Illinois State Library. 


The new Yonkers unit replaces the original 
bookmobile which first went into operation in 
June 1930 and was a pioneer in its field in 
Westchester County. An average of more than 
100,000 books a year have been circulated by 
the bookmobile, and thousands of persons who 
live at considerable distance from the main 
building or the branches have found the book- 
mobile an effective answer to their need for 
library service. The new bookmobile, with almost 
three times the capacity of the old machine, is 
mounted on a special school bus chassis of cab- 
over-engine design, a type of vehicle giving the 
maximum amount of interior space and yet having 
excellent maneuverability in crowded city traffic 
and narrow streets. It is 27’ long, 8’ wide and 
9’ 10” high, with ample inside head room, hold- 
ing 1700 books. On the right-hand side is an 
outside panel which opens mechanically, giving 
access to the children’s book shelves. This panel 
forms a protective canopy overhead when open. 
A novel feature of this bookmobile is the com- 
plete catalog and borrowers’ registration files 
carried aboard. Librarians interested in obtain- 
ing copies of the plans and specifications may 
communicate with the Yonkers Public Library, 
Yonkers, N.Y. 


The arrival of the Illinois State Library book- 
mobile marks a concrete step in the state’s plan 
for regional library service in Illinois. The new 
bookmobile, the first state-wide traveling library 
in Illinois, made its debut at the Illinois Library 
Association conference at Chicago in October 
and from there was taken on a tour of the state, 
stopping at 60 communities where local citizens 
were given an opportunity to inspect it. 

It is now being used in a ten-month library 
demonstration in Coles County, where, at the 
request of the county superintendent of schools 
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... at random 


and a local citizens’ committee, it will provide 
book service without cost to the county. In 
this demonstration, the bookmobile with its col 
lection of 1,500 new books and pictures will 
make a complete circuit of the county in two 
weeks, stopping at more than 100 rural and 
small town schools. It will serve adults as well 
as children. Patrons may enter the mobile li- 
brary and select the books of their choice from the 
collection shelved on both sides of the center aisle 
They may keep the books until the library re 
turns in two weeks. A large number of children’s 
books will make the bookmobile a welcome visitor 
to teachers and children in rural one room schools 
in the area it serves. 

The bookmobile, of the cab-over-engine type, 
is one of the most modern in use. It is 16’ long, 
7’ 2” wide, and 81,’ high. It is constructed as 
an all-weather vehicle with heater in winter and 
fans in summer, and can accommodate as many as 
six patrons at one time. A librarian and a 
driver accompany it. 


Negro History Week will be observed this 
year from February 9 to 16. “We are trying,’ 
writes C. G. Woodson, of The Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History, “to in- 
vite attention to the record of the Negro, the 
forgotten man of modern times. The public 
can never be fully informed as to past or present 
without acquiring some knowledge of what the 
Negro has thought and felt and attempted and 
accomplished. Let us hasten the day when the 
schools will give attention to the study of the 
Negro as they do to the Hebrew, the Greek, 
the Latin, and the Teuton. 

“We are not trying to focus attention solely 
on the Negro. We would study this race in re- 
lation to others, and others in relation to the 
Negro. Hitherto the Negro has studied others 
and ignored himself, and others have studied 
themselves and ignored the Negro. To be 
liberally educated students should learn to grasp 
all things in their proper relationships. To pro- 
ceed otherwise paves the way toward narrowness 
and intolerance.” 

For posters, circulars, and other materials write 
to The Association for the Study of Negro Life 
and History, 1538 Ninth St. N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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The growing interest in Latin America has 
brought about an increase in Museum exhibi- 
tions of modern and ancient art from the 
southern republics. The Committee on Inter- 
American Art of the American Council of 
Learned Societies would like to find out whether 
this curiosity extends to the clientele of public 
libraries throughout the country, so that the 
Committee could take steps to round up ex- 
hibition materials suitable for loan shows in 
such institutions. The Committee hopes that in- 
terested librarians will write to Dr. George C. 
Vaillant, American Museum of Natural History, 
15 West 77th Street, New York City, to tell 
him of their requirements so that the Committee 
on Inter-American Art can form a clearer picture 
of what local needs are, and thus find means for 
satisfying them. 


Vee Le COL 


Gifts of records from Dorothy Maynor, so- 
prano, Dr. Frank Black, music director of the 
National Broadcasting Company, and the Griffith 
Music Foundation form the latest addition to the 
Newark Public Library's collection of recorded 
music. More than thirty records are included in 
the new accessions, together with previously an- 
nounced gifts from Jascha Heifetz, violinist, and 
Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists. 

In adding her name to the list of world- 
famous artists who have given the Library selec- 
tions of their own recordings, Miss Maynor com- 
memorated her appearance in Newark earlier in 
December under the sponsorship of the Griffith 
Music Foundation. 

Dr. Black, who is conducting the Youth 
Symphony Orchestra in its series of Newark con- 
certs this season, selected for his gift four re- 
cordings by the N.B.C. String Symphony Orches- 
tra under his direction. 

The Newark Public Library's lending collec- 
tion comprises over 600 records available to 
borrowers in the Art and Music Department at 
43 Washington street. The loan period is one 
week and nearly 8,000 records have been bor- 
rowed from the collection since its inauguration 
in April 1940 


A Readers’ Association, composed of patrons 
of the New York Public Library, has been formed 
to stimulate interest in the activities of the 
library, to assist in obtaining sufficient funds for 
the purchase of books, the building of new branch 
libraries or the rehabilitation of old buildings, 
and to aid in improving library service to the 
public. 

The Readers’ Association has been in the proc- 
ess of formation since last May when a provision- 
al planning committee of fifteen was selected 
from a group of more than sixty representatives 
of readers in thirty branch libraries in the New 
York boroughs. The constitution provides for 
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the formation of units in each branch library, 
sub-branch, and traveling library unit in the sys- 
tem. The original proposal for a readers’ or- 
ganization was made last January by James P. 
Regan, now a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee, following a discussion by readers from 
five branch libraries concerning the services and 
resources of the New York Public Library. 

Beginning in the February issue, The Retail 
Bookseller will run a series of about twelve 
articles by Charles Brockmann, of The H. W. 
Wilson Company, on bookselling. It is tentatively 
called ‘‘Practical Book Salesmanship.”’ This series 
will constitute what amounts to a virtual course in 
selling for the bookshop clerk. 

The series should prove of great value to 
bookshop clerks and to others interested in book 
distribution and book reading. Mr. Brockmann 
has had forty years of experience in the booktrade, 
as evidenced by the practicality of his articles. 
Among the many books and articles on book- 
selling, this series stands out for its common- 
sense, its directness, and its usefulness. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York, on the 
recommendation of its advisory group on academic 


libraries, has appropriated $100,000 for develop- 
ment of libraries in colleges for Negroes through 


purchase of books for general undergraduate 
reading. This appropriation is divided into 28 
grants. The annual instalments will not be 


paid to the recipient college but will be held by 
the Corporation to meet bills for books purchased 
by the college through a centralized purchasing 
agency which has been set up by the Corporation 
in Ann Arbor, Michigan. Through this agency 
substantial savings, chiefly from greater dis- 
counts, and probably more effective service as well 
may be had through pooling purchases desired 
by recipient colleges. The details of this plan 
for centralization of purchases are in the hands 
of the Chairman of the group, Dr. W. W. Bishop, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


The St. Paul Committee for Music Apprecia- 
tion, which is a local chapter of the National 
Committee for Music Appreciation, has donated 
to the St. Paul Public Library its first four albums, 
consisting of symphonies by Beethoven and 
Schubert and selections from the operas, Carmen 
and Faust. The records have been placed for 
public use in the Furness Memorial Room, the 
new sound-proof room which is a part of the 
Music Department. 


An anonymous letter enclosing $150 in cur- 


rency for the purchase of books for the Brooklyn 
Public Library was recently received by Dr. 
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Milton James Ferguson, Chief Librarian. He 
said it was the first time in his experience that 
he had received an anonymous letter containing 
welcome tidings. 

“On many occasions I have denounced the 
practise of anonymous letter writing,” he said, 
“but here’s where I have to make an exception 
I'm willing to receive any number of letters such 
as this.” 

Co & & 


Kirkwood, Mo., has a new $45,000 public 
library building. Mrs. Eugenia M. Becker is 
librarian. 

The Bettman Archive, containing reproductions 
from the fascinating files of prints in the Bettman 
Archive, 215 East 57th St., is a new publication 
that will be sent free on request by the publishers 
to librarians interested in pictorial research. 


Co be & 


The American Girl has prepared a_ subject 
index of the articles it has published in 1940, 
listing the material under the eleven major fields 
in the Girl Scout program. 


eo & & 


The Metropolitan Library Council 
of New York held a_ successful 
benefit program for Spanish refugee 
librarians on November 15, 1940. 
The Midtown Music Hall was filled 
with a capacity audience, who heard 
a vivid account of the diplomatic 
background of the Spanish Civil War 
from Sefiora Isabel De Palencia, 
former ambassador to Sweden and 
Finland from Republican Spain. 
Though Sefiora De Palencia ex- 
pressed her continued faith in the 
undying democratic spirit of the 
Spanish people, she asserted that a 
significant part of the hope for re- 
vitalization of Spanish culture lies 
with those who are temporary refu- 
gees from the régime in Spain. 
Other speakers on the program were 
Alvah Bessie, who told of the edu- 
cational program carried on within 
the Republican army during the Civil 
War, and Homero Seris, former 
Madrid librarian, who expressed the 
thanks of himself and his colleagues 
for the help being given to Spanish 
librarians. 


eC & & 


A Handbook of Medical Library 
Parctice is in preparation by a com- 
mittee of the Medical Library Asso- 
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ciation. Based on a preliminary manuscript by M. 
Irene Jones of the Medical Science Department, 
Detroit Public Library, this book will be the 
result of the combined efforts of a group of 
medical librarians who are trying to collect and 
present in orderly fashion those differences in 
material and procedure which distinguish a medical 
library from a general one. Their intention is 
to give chiefly the added information a general 
librarian needs upon entering the medical field. 
Far from being a complete manual of procedure, 
the volume presupposes some general knowledge 
of library methods and tools. It will form, as its 
title indicates a supplementary handbook of special 
practices and reference equipment for medicine. 
The editorial committee, under the chairmanship 
of Janet Doe, hopes for publication in the spring 
of 1941. Inquiries may be addressed to the 
Secretary of the Association, Miss Anna C. Holt, 
25 Shattuck St., Boston, Mass. 


In congratulating the Wilson Library Bulletin 
on its twenty-fifth birthday, Frank K. Walter, 
University of Minnesota librarian, notes with dis- 
arming modesty: 


THE READING PATIO 
Mills College, California, Library 
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“Merely to mention one illustration of how the 
Bulletin has improved, I cannot help recalling 
that in the early days I contributed three or four 
articles myself.” 

oe & 

Librarians may be interested in comparing their 
sources of support with the preliminary statistics 
compiled by Ralph M. Dunbar, Chief of the 
Library Service Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
as reported in School Life last March under the 
heading, “Financial Support of Public Libraries.” 
The report makes several significant conclusions: 


total income is 
unit, such as city, 
school district. On the basis of the 
population served, the per capita amount from local 
taxation is 63.7 cents. Only relatively small amounts, 
0.9 and 0.2 per cent respectively, are derived from the 
larger units of taxation such as the county and the State. 
A similarly small amount of revenue, 0.2 per cent, is 
received from school boards as payment for services ren- 
dered under contract. 

It would appear that public libraries in the country 
as a whole are not heavily endowed for the sample shows 
that only 4.3 per cent of their total revenue can be 
credited to income from investments. Gifts of money for 
operating expenses comprise 0.5 per cent of the total. In 
other words, private funds account for only 4.8 per cent 
of the total revenue in contrast to 87.7 per cent coming 
from public tax money.”’ 


cent of the 
local 


“One is that 86.6 per 
derived from taxation of the 
town, township or 


The Chicago Public Library has converted a 
portion of one of its spacious and largely useless 
ground floor corridors into a quick-service circu- 
lation unit “for patrons with limited time and 
limited book needs.” Ten thousand current and 
popular books have been installed in a rectangu- 
lar area 46 feet long and 16 feet deep with a 
small charging desk controlling the exits and a 
counter-height rail in front. Because of its 
proximity to one of the main entrances the unit 
has been described in publicity releases and on 
placards as Curb Service, a designation which has 
caught on with the public and has attracted many 
visitors. Circulation is averaging 600-700 a day, 
mostly “new business” since the Central Circula- 
tion Department reports no appreciable loss in its 
lending statistics. 

The special collection has recently been dis- 
covered by the publicity man of the University 
of Texas. His release on the Texas collection 
in the University Library leads off with an apt 
quotation from a noted author-professor concern- 
ing the significance of the collection in Texas 
literary history. Figures are given to show the 
size and use of the collection. Next is a note on 
who uses the collection and what they find there; 
finally, a historical note and description of a few 
of the rarest volumes. 


The University of Minnesota Press points 


with horticultural pride to Daisy T. Abbott, au- 
thor of garden books, who lives on Crocus Place, 
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in St. Paul (Saint-Paulia is the African violet). 

The most poetic and exciting name that I 
can recall is that of the late Negro prizefighter, 
Tiger Flowers. 


eo & & 


Radio programs of interest to librarians, Janu- 
ary-February: 

Invitation to Learning Series, CBS, Sundays, 
4:30 to 5:00 P.M., EST. 


Criticism 
Lessing, Laocoon Jan. 12 
Coleridge, Biographia Literaria Jan. 19 
Arnold, Essays in Criticism Jan. 26 
Poetry and Philosophy 
Lucretius, On the Nature of Things Feb. 2 
Dante, The Divine Comedy Feb. 9 
Milton, Paradise Lost Feb. 16 
Religion 
The Holy Bible (Book of Job) Feb. 23 
Bunyan, Pilgrim's Progress March 2 


Great Plays series, NBC, Sundays, 3:00 P.M., 
EST. 


The Restoration Drama Jan. 5 
Barber of Seville (Beaumarchaus) Jan. 12 
The Rivals (Sheridan) Jan. 19 
Summary of Early American Drama Jan. 26 
The Mikado (Gilbert-Sullivan) Feb. 2 
Rosmersholm (Ibsen) Feb. 9 
Cyrano (Rostand) Feb. 16 
Summary of Victorian Age Feb. 23 
The Climbers (Fitch) March 2 
we GG 
CALLING ALL LIBRARIANS INTERESTED IN 


WorkK WITH Boys AND GiRLs: Are you a 
member of the A.L.A. Section for Library Work 
with Children? If so, start the New Year right 
by renewing your subscription. If you are not 
associated with this National Organization, join 
now. Your support is needed to keep this sec- 
tion of the A.L.A. professionally alive. All mem- 
bers of the A.L.A. are eligible; section dues are 
one dollar. Send your dollar to the treasurer, 
Jane Darrah, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


Join now! 


The one-year Working Fellowship for librar- 
ians, offered for the third successive year by the 
Quarrie Corporation, publishers of The World 
Book Encyclopedia and of Childcraft, has been 
granted for 1940-41 to Thelma Passo, Librarian, 
Lincoln Junior High School, Hibbing, Minnesota. 
The Fellowship provides time for one major 
course in graduate library work at the University 
of Chicago. It also gives an opportunity for 
extensive reference experience and for work on 
special projects of interest in the school library 
field. A candidate must be a graduate of a 
college and of an accredited library school and 
must have at least two years of school library 
experience. Those interested in future appoint- 
ments may write the librarian, Quarrie Reference 
Library, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 
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Is Your Library Included Here? 


If not, why not try for a citation in 1941? 


Any library in the United States or Canada is 
eligible to submit material issued during 1940 for 
inclusion in the Lrprary PuBLiciry HONoR ROLL, 
sponsored jointly by the A.L.A. Public Relations 
Committee and The H. W. Wilson Company. 


Publicity should be sent to Gretchen Garrison, New York Public Library, Fifth Avenue and 
42d Street, New York City. Two copies of each item should be submitted, giving, when possible, 
the name of the staff member responsible for producing it. Material should be sent unmounted 
and should reach Miss Garrison by February ist. Types of publicity to be considered include: 

(a) Annual reports to the public printed in pamphlet or leaflet form as a newspaper article; 
(b) Handbooks or leaflets for new borrowers; (c) Newspaper feature stories; (d) Rotogravure 
pictures; (e) Book lists (judged on format only) ; (f) Pictures of exhibits; (g) New or unusual 
types of publicity, excluding posters and radio scripts. 

All publicity will be judged primarily on its appeal to those for whom it is intended and 
its effectiveness in interpreting the library to its communty. 

Following the exhibit of the 1941 Honor Roll at A.L.A.’s Boston conference next June, the 
display will be lent without charge to state and regional library meetings and library schools 
interested in seeing the effective work being done by libraries in public relations. 








The Special Librarian 


Mary Esther Newsome, Editor 


{Special librarians are invited to contribute to this 
department. Correspondence and contributions should be 
addressed to Mary Esther Newsome, Librarian, Suffolk 


University, Boston, Massachusetts. } 


Moving Day 


N the Winter of 1939-40 the Social Law Li 

brary of 95,000 volumes moved from the old 
Boston Court House to the The two 
buildings adjoin, but physical connections do 
not exist above the lower floors. Consequently, 
it was necessary to send all books and furniture 


new. 


down passenger elevators, haul the material 
through corridors and raise it in a freight 
elevator to the new location. Since the Social 


Law Library is the principal lawyers’ workshop 
for Boston, and is largely supported by member- 
ship dues, it was important that service be 
interrupted as little as possible. In fact, there 
no curtailment of hours, and for a week 
or more service was available in both old and 
new reading rooms. 


was 


One salient fact needs to be kept in mind. 
Law books average rather large, being computed 
at six volumes per running foot. This factor 
probably increased our unit costs. 

The moving was done in two sections. All 
the furniture 40,000 of the more active 
books were moved in late December by a firm 
of experienced movers. This continued for eight 
and one-half days of eight hours, of which six 
and a third days were devoted to books and 
slightly over two days to furniture and furnish- 
ings. Early in January the remaining 55,000 
books were tackled by the staff of Court House 
janitors. Working about two and one-half hours 
a day, they completed this job in 29 days. A 
part-time law student was employed at frequent 
intervals for more than a year in preparation 
for the big job and in straightening out after it. 


plus 


Except for built-in wall shelving, the entire 
equipment in the new quarters consisted of Art 
Metal stack with 
allowing 35 


shelf sections 36 inches wide, 
inches of book space per shelf. 
This corresponded to conditions in the old stack 
room. The 40,000 active books, however, were 
on shelves of various lengths, none of which 
were like those they were to occupy in future. 

In comsequence, a vast amount of measuring 
and planning was necessary in advance. Much 
of a law library's collection consists of rapidly- 
growing sets, and it is important to compute 
correctly the anticipated growth as well as_ the 
space currently needed. The spacing of adjust- 
able shelves must also be worked out. In the 
present instance, the librarian gave his personal 


attention to the preparation of a shelving chart, 
drastically reducing time spent on usual work. 


The writer is convinced that the time thus 
occupied was well worthwhile, and hindsight 
makes him feel that it would have been better 


to have been even more drastic and to have had 
the advance plan in a more complete state. 

With these charts in hand the librarian super- 
vised practically all the placing of books on the 
shelves, assigning locations and counteracting 
the constant desire of the workers to crowd the 
shelves too full. A few blunders appeared, but 
in general the books went like clock work to 


their assigned shelves and were immediately 
usable. It was intended to have a library 
assistant trail the movers for the purpose of 


straightening out the books, but this did not 
prove to be immediately necessary and was better 
done at more leisure in the succeeding weeks. 

The books which the moving firm handled 
were trucked in boxes, four at a time, an average 
distance of 150 ft. to the elevator, 250 ft. be- 
tween elevators and distances varying up to 
125 ft. in the mew quarters. Two men packed, 
two unpacked and five were engaged in trans- 
portation. Working at a contract price for the 
job, they moved approximately 100 volumes per 
man hour at a cost of about $.014 per volume. 

The janitorial force trucked their share of the 
books about 100 ft. additional and passed about 
30,000 by hand from a lower stack level. Never- 
theless, they moved about 75 volumes per man 
hour. While they received no additional com- 
pensation, the job at their regular wages would 
have cost about $.009 per volume. 

Of several types of boxes the most satisfactory 
had inside measurements 4114 inches long by 
1114 inches wide by 9 inches deep, with cut-out 
hand holds at each end. Boxes were packed 
from left to right like a shelf, followed usually 
by additional books placed lengthwise but always 
from left to right. A library assistant supervised, 
and numbered the boxes in regular rotation. 

In slightly more than two days there were 
moved over the same route 46 tables and desks, 
68 chairs, a safe and various catalogs, filing 
cabinets, cupboards, and lesser material. 


The costs may be estimated as follows: 


Movers, furniture ....... $ 200.00 
Movers, 40,000 vols. 550.00 
Janitors, 55,000 vols. 500.00 


Extra library assistant 300.00 


$1550.00 


Librarian 
Boston, Mass. 


HowaArpD L. STEBBINS, 
Social Law Library, 











ublications. 
: he Wilson 
coments. Communications should be addressed, Louis 
Shores, Peabody School, Nashville, Tenn.} 


{A monthly review of non-subscription 
The judgments expressed are independent of 


1941 Contest—Reference 
Book Ideas 
ANTED—an idea for a reference book that 


will fill a reference need not now met 
adequately by any existing reference book. For 
the best idea submitted in this contest The H. W. 
Wilson Company will award one copy of any of 
its reference books priced up to $5 or one year's 
subscription to Current Biography. Here are the 
rules: 


1. Describe reference need not now met by any 
existing reference book, and then outline scope 
and arrangement of proposed reference book. Do 
this on standard typewriter paper. 

Mail to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, 
Nashville, Tennessee so as to reach me by mid- 
night, April 10, 1941. 


nN 


The judges are Marie D. Loizeaux and Charles 
J. Shaw of The H. W. Wilson Company, and 
Louis Shores. 


Briefs 


Publication date for the Encyclopedia of Edu- 
cational Research, edited by Walter S. Monroe, 
and published by Macmillan is set for February 18. 
The 1300-page volume has been six years in 
preparation and will be sold for $10. . Cam- 
bridge Medieval History has been reduced in price 
from $90 to $55 for the set of eight volumes. 
A discount of $11 is offered to libraries... The 
second edition of Flora Kaplan’s Nobel prize 
winners is now available from M. A. Donohue & 
Company, Publishers, 711 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, at $2.50. . . Consumers’ Re- 
search once more is preparing a series of articles 
on reference sets. The first two on encyclopedias 
appeared in the October and November Bulletins. 
Dictionaries, anthologies, and other classes of 
reference books are promised in a later issue. 
The material is being prepared by Professor Mac- 
Edward Leach of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Except for an underestimation of the school 
encyclopedia, Professor Leach’s reviews are follow- 
ing accepted library evaluations. There is a 
paragraph on encyclopedia supplements which 
does not clearly distinguish between the loose-leaf 
insertion scheme adopted by reputable medical and 
legal reference tools and the loose-leaf supplement 
which covers up for the shady general set. There 
are numerous other details, such as accepting the 
World Almanac as the last word on statistics, 
which should be revised. But the potential 
victim will do well to read these articles before 
he buys from the man at his door... The Uni- 


versity of New Hampshire's Library Reference 
Notes is an excellent idea. Launched on April 
15, 1940, and issued on the fifteenth of every 
academic month since, this vari-colored folder 
undertakes to acquaint faculty students with the 
reference and research resources of the library. 


Addresses 


SMALL DIRECTORY OF ADDRESSES. By Mahala 
Saville. Boston, F. W. Faxon Company, 1940. 
84p. $1.25 

Scope: Addresses most frequently needed at reference 

desk. 

Arranged: Classified with supplementary subject indexes. 

Keep this within reach. It will be used a 
dozen times a day. It includes lists of binders, 
book dealers, bookplate sources, coins, drama, 
languages, library supplies, miscellaneous, music, 
news agencies, out-of-print, periodicals, pictures 
and print, stamps, steamship lines, teachers’ 
agencies, travel, organizations, periodical pub- 
lishers, book publishers, school equipment, and 
supplies, and there is space for you to add the 
addresses you find especially useful. The list was 
prepared by a reference librarian and therefore the 
selection and arrangement represent actual work 
needs. 


American Cities 


MUNICIPAL YEAR BooK 1940; the authoritative 
résumé of activities and statistical data of Ameri- 
can Cities; editors, Clarence E. Ridley, Orin F. 
Nolting. Chicago, International City Managers 
Association, 1940. 629p. $5 

Scope: Annual record of municipal progress. 

Arranged: Classified with index. 

New sections and features and an improved re- 
arrangement of materials warrant a careful re- 
examination of this basic reference book. 

The new sections are statistics relating to civil 
service agencies in cities over 30,000; number of 
local taxing units in the United States; centralized 
purchasing; annual municipal reports; city plan- 
ning; city and city-county hospitals; local housing 
authorities; parking meters; traffic accidents; 
refuse collecting and disposal. Significant new 
features include an article on developments in 
public service training, a directory of mayors and 
city clerks in cities of 5,000 to 10,000, and a 
source list of directories of local officials. 


Especially noteworthy is the rearrangement of 
materials bringing together in one place every- 
thing relating to one municipal function and 
activity. Following the foreword and the overall 
summary the editors have prepared a section on 
“How to use the yearbook” that is well worth 
reading. In succession thereafter the five major 
parts deal with governmental units, personnel, 
finance, activities, and the directory of officials. 
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All of the old features that have made this a 
basic tool in reference librarians’ work remain— 
intelligent and careful emphasis on bibliography, 
expertly organized tables of statistics, a directory 
of names that includes librarians as well as other 
city officials, and solid authority represented by the 
cooperative efforts of over 2,000 local officials, 
48 state correspondents, professional and technical 
organizations, and special editors and consultants. 
For editorial excellence the Municipal Year Book 
is almost in a class by itself. It is recommended 
for all libraries. 


During 1939 


WoORLDBOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA’ ANNUAL, a re- 
view of the events of 1939. Ed. by S. Edgar 
Farquhar. Chicago, Quarrie Corporation, c.1940. 
176p. $1.00. 

Arranged: Alphabetically, with a cumulative index to 

nine annuals, 1931-39. 

Among the contributors to this latest issue of 
the most economical encyclopedia annual now 
published are Amy Loveman on literature, Felix 
Borowski on music, Walter Prichard Eaton on 
the theatre, Howard Mingos on aircraft, and 
F. D. McHugh on inventions. Six fine articles 
on the countries making the news have been 
contributed by Mousheng Hsitien Lin (China), 
Leo Gershoy (France), Sidney B. Fay (Germany), 


Herbert Heaton (Great Britain), Carlos E. 
Castaneda (Mexico), and Samuel N. Harper 
(U.S.S.R.). The last article is one of the best 


on Russia I have seen all year. 

As in the past, compact live articles on persons, 
places, and things in the headlines are featured. 
There is a good review of sports happenings, 
automobile developments, and, under various 
heads, the war. A basic yearbook for school 
library reference. 


Junior Book of Days 


Rep Letter Days; a book of holiday customs. 
By Elizabeth Hough Sechrist; illus. by Guy Fry. 


Philadelphia, Macrae-Smith company,  c.1940. 
252p. $2. 
Scope: Holiday guide for young people. 


Arranged: By the calendar. 

Now the school library has another book of 
days. Red Letter Days is a young people’s refer- 
ence book in the best sense of the term. From 
the clever title to the easy style and tasty decora- 
tions there is not a single feature to discourage 
reference use. 

In addition to a story of the calendar there 
are twenty sections covering the following days: 
New Year's, Lincoln's, St. Valentine's, Washing- 
ton’s St. Patrick's, Easter, April Fool's, Arbor, 
Pan-American, May, Mother's and Children’s, (but 
not Father’s!), Memorial, Flag, Independence, 
Columbus, Hallowe'en, Armistice, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, and other holidays. A selected bib- 
liography and an index follow. Basic to a well- 
rounded school reference collection. 
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College Rating 


So You’RE GOING To COLLEGE, including the 
Lovejoy college-rating guide. By Clarence E. 


Lovejoy. N.Y. Simon and Schuster, 1940. 383p. 
$2.50 
Scope: Guide to 895 institutions with preliminary dis- 


cussions, bibliography, index. 

Arranged: Discussion, guide in 

state, bibliography, index. 

This is dangerous business, but Columbia's 
alumni secretary has succeeded in doing a job that 
will offend very few alumni of other institutions. 
For the most part he has been guided by conven- 
tional criteria and has been content not to stir up 
controversy by raising all those irritating ques- 
tions behind the terrific recent belaboring of 
American higher education. 


The Lovejoy rating guide presents first the 289 
institutions approved by the Association of Ameri- 
can universities, with the following brief informa- 
tion for each: location, auspices, enrollment, 
tuition, typical expenses, endowment, library 
collection, scholarship, loan and other possible 
student aid, number of alumni in Who’s Who in 
America. Following this list are 606 other insti- 
tutions approved by regional accrediting agencies. 

School libraries will find this a useful reference 
tool. 


two parts each by 


Technology Reference Tools 


DICTIONARY OF TECHNICAL TERMS; 3d ed. By 
Frederic S. Crispin. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing 
Company, ¢.1940. 327p. $2 

Scope: Definitions of commonly used expressions in 

aeronautics, architecture, woodworking, and build- 
ing trades, electrical and metal working trades, 
printing, chemistry, etc., for students, draftsmen, 
mechanics, builders, electricians, and other workmen. 

The definitions are marvels of simplicity and 
clarity. To be convinced of this compare those 
found in our standard unabridged dictionaries. 
Mr. Crispin, who is a high school teacher, 
apparently understands the layman’s difficulty in 
comprehending verbal descriptions of complex 
objects and processes. Especially suitable for 
school libraries. 


GENERAL ENGINEERING HANDBOOK. 2d ed. 
Editor-in-chief, Charles Edward O’Rourke. N.Y. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, inc., 1940. 1120p. 


$4 

Scope: _ Important fundamental data relating to all 

branches of engineering. 

Arranged: In 19 sections with index. 

The general reference library in search of one 
handbook to all of the various branches of engi- 
neering will do well to consider this volume. It 
includes basic tables, diagrams, explanations, 
formulas, and cover mathematics, physics, me- 
chanics, hydraulics, structural theory and design, 
concrete, foundations, surveying, highways, sanita- 
tion, machine elements, thermodynamics, air 
conditioning and heating, electrical engineering, 
etc. Principal omissions from the general stand- 
point are aeronautical and automobile engineering 
but these are usually cared for by special books 
even in the general library. The editor is on 
the Cornell faculty and he has been assisted by 
seventeen eminent specialists. 
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BAUGHMAN’S AVIATION DICTIONARY AND REF- 
ERENCE GUIDE AERO THESAURUS. By Harold E. 
Baughman. Glendale, Cal., Aero Publishers, Inc. 
(202 Security Bank Building) 1940. 598p. 

Scope: Half dictionary and half handbook. 

Arranged: Terms alphabetically, handbook classified ; 

table of contents but no index. 

There is a tremendous amount of much-sought 
information here. Besides the dictionary, the 
handbook includes specifications, diagrams and 
descriptions of parts, CAA regulations, meteoro- 
logical and weather data, directory of manufac- 
turers, aeronautical publications, lists of occupa- 
tions, drafting, lofting procedure, shop mechanics, 
design standards, materials, symbols and formulas, 
useful tables, licenses, safety rules, etc. Badly 
needed is a detailed index to the handbook half of 
the volume. Otherwise this is an up-to-date 
compact aeronautical handbook. 


AEROSPHERE 1939, including world’s aircraft 
engines with aircraft directory. Ed. by Glenn D. 


Angle. N.Y. Aircraft Publications (370 Lexing- 
ton Av.), 1940. 1420p. $9 
Scope: ‘All available information from all over the 


world on engines, modern aircraft, aviation statistics, 
and the names of individuals and concerns en aged 
in operating and ny aircraft as well as all the 
parts and materials going into their fabrication.”’ 


Arranged: Engines, alphabetically; aircraft, U.S.A. 
and then other nations alphabetically; air- “craft sta- 
tistics, classified; directory, alphabetically by firm 
under country ; product directory alphabetically under 
country. 


In keeping with the policy of nominating one 
title each issue for recognition as the “reference 
book of the month,’’ Current Reference Books 
designates Aerosphere as the “reference book of 
the month”’ for January. 

The hazard of selecting a new yearbook is fully 
appreciated. Inevitably, the publisher and editor 
will profit from criticism and present next year 
an improved work. But fundamentally Aerosphere 
fills a real reference need now. 

From cover to cover there are dignified ads, 
introduction, foreword, preface, bibliography, and 
four major sections. The first major section 
which deals with the world’s aircraft engines 
includes nationality and enigne type indexes, table 
of conversions, abbreviations, specifications, and 
approved type certificates. Engine illustrations 
include end, rear, front, side and other views, 
with detailed descriptions. 

The second section devotes over 200 pages to 
modern aircraft. Detailed descriptions and pic- 
tures of every known make in the world are 
presented. There is provided also a list of inter- 
national aircraft markings. 

Section three covers vital statistics and facts 
about commercial aviation in the United States and 
section four is a very full directory. Part one lists 
firms and individuals alphabetically under country 
but part two lists these firms under alphabetic 
product heads under each country. 

One can think of thousands of reference situa- 
tions in American libraries that would demand 
this volume. In view of the current interest 
Aerosphere is recommended for all libraries. (The 
1940 issue has been set for January 15, release). 


WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN 


Audio-Visual Materials 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL LIBRARY: AN ACQUISITION 
PLAN. By M. L. Shane. Nashville, Tennessee, 
Peabody Library School, 1940. 12p. 20c 


Scope: basic list of equipment and materials for an 
audio-visual library. 


Arranged: In price ‘‘add-a-unit’’ groups. 

Now that the library is becoming increasingly 
committed to the organization and dissemination 
of audio-visual aids such a handbook will prove 
an excellent selection aid. Equipment and ma- 
terials are classified, price ranges indicated, and a 
buying program suggested. The author is con- 
sultant on audio-visual education to the Peabody 
Library School and Demonstration Schools where 
he has developed.an audio-visual library over a 
period of four years. 


FUGITIVES 


are reference questions still unanswered. If you 
can answer them or if you have fugitives of your 
own write to Louis Shores, Peabody Library 
School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


Answered 


60. By Mrs. Minnie S. Monti, 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brown, Alice—Joint Owners in Spain. 
“This is a one-act play for four women pub 
lished by W. H. Baker in Boston. It was given 
very successfully by our own library players.” 


63. Miss Mildred Burke writes that Miss MacLin’s 
contributions were This question was 
searched for by the ll of Congress staff, the 
Newspaper group at the Indianapolis S.L.A., and 
the Chicago — Library. "he last named 
made a page by page check of everything Kipling 
ever wrote and deserves all of the praise Miss 
Burke heaped on them for this tremendous task. 


Order assistant, Public 


New 
66. The following phrase was attributed to Bryon 


but after searching Childe Harold, and all avail 
able quotation books we call it ‘fugitive.’ 
““Weary searcher for a viewless home 


Submitted by Arta Verity, Reference Department, 
Public Library, Tacoma, Washington. 

67. ‘The summer has gone, kittens have grown into 
cats but I still love you.”’ 


Josephine Sherman, senior assistant in the refer 
ence department, Public Library, Denver, Colorado, 
is unable to find the source of that quotation 
68. A patron wants to know where he might obtain 
all the verses to the poem with this chorus: 
School days, school days 
Dear old golden rule days, 
Reading and writing and ‘rithmetic 
Taught to the tune of a hickory stick, etc. 
““Also, who its author was? One of our faculty 
members has suggested . . . Gus Kahn.’ 
69. A member of the faculty wishes to know 
“how many flurries a band should give when 
penton in review before a member of the U.S 


ouse of Representatives, (the Speaker to be 
exact)."’ 
Both 68 and 69 are submitted by Opal Williams, 
librarian, East Texas State Teachers College, 
Commerce, Texas. 
70. From Pattie D. Bunch, Reuben Post Halleck 
- mga Louisville Girls High School, Louisville, 
y. 


When thou goest forth by day, 
whistle past thee; when thou liest 
night, my knife is at thy throat. 
What is the source of this quotation? 
71. “I had no shoes and I complained, until I saw 
a man who had no feet.’ Myrtle J. French, 
American Institute, 2 W. 45th Street, New York, 
wants the poem or proverb containing this line. 


(Continued on page 431) 
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For County Librarians 
By Elizabeth T. Turner * 


Open Forum 


ELEN E. VOGLESON presents today another 
viewpoint on “What price volunteers?” 
Who says County Public Library Service has 

failed? 

In answer to the inference that the county plan 
for library service has not prospered because its 
service has not been patterned exactly on the 
standards of municipal libraries, one might inquire 
if the great majority of municipal libraries are 
operating under perfectly satisfactory personnel 
requirements and if they have never used any 
volunteer help. 

One prefers to approve the altruistic attitude 
but speaking candidly and fairly, scheduled, eff- 
cient library service should not be expected of 
the volunteer worker. Whether volunteers are 
available or not if good public library service 
is the aim either through municipal or county 
Organization, standards and dependability must 
be acquired and the laborer should be worthy 
of his hire. 

In this day when there are but few who can- 
not read and when information is more important 
than before there is no valid reason why 
any type of library marked 
down to the level of a weak custodian, or the 
inept professionally trained assistant who is not 
a rarity. 

The station, branch or staff whether 
composed of one or several employees should 
be helped to feel that the head librarian not 
only backs him but expects him to grow stronger 
in the service and to reflect the esprit de corps 
of the organization. To accomplish this requires 
not only a knowledge of books and library tech- 
niques but also adaptability on the part of both 


ever 


service should be 


main 


employee and employer—a type of in-training. 
Rather than assume that rural folks, or city 
residents for that matter, are content with poor 


library service or none at all, let us presume 
they are only hesitant and that they are ready to 
become articulate about what they want. 
As one reference librarian remarks, “in county 
library work one never ceases to wonder at the 
sophisticated interests which emerge 
apparently sleepy or isolated spot.” 

For today the figures of the 1940 
shows an amazing trek of city people moving 
out of congested sections toward the open coun- 
try. And so to librarians the opportunity is 
being offered to with social welfare 
workers in the back-to-the-country 


very 


from an 


census 


rejoice 
lc mnged for 


* Librarian, Hunterdon County Library, Flemington, 
N.J. This department is sponsored by the County and 
Regional Libraries Section of the A.L.A., of which 
Miss Turner is chairman. 


movement. Both town and county librarians 
may well become alert to the fact that public 
library service must be extended and that good 
service is dependent on a personnel making the 
effort to know its public and willing to grow 
and to meet the standards required. 

The effectiveness of any kind of library serv- 
ice, depends almost entirely on the ability and 
the desire of the personnel to sell good library 
service. Conditions may hinder or help—poor 
or good roads for instance—but wherever Uncle 
Sam can take the mail there too can the library 
go with its books. Ingenuity and hardihood 
may be challenged but the “night mail” arrives. 

County public library service has been tried 
and has not failed but its function has not yet 
been fully understood or heartily welcomed by 
all librarians. The reasons why are not easily 
uncovered but those engaged in county work 
should not be discouraged because their program 
has not seemed to move forward under condi- 
tions more trying perhaps than in cities. How- 
ever, if good seed is sown and carefully nurtured 
the harvest will surely increase. 

In this large county there is every kind of area. 
There are many cities, large and small; some are 
industrial and others are purely residential. There 
are also large unincorporated areas as thickly 
settled as cities and there are sparsely settled rural 
communities where various kinds of industry, agri- 
culture or fruit farming are carried on. Even 
forests of oil derricks grow up within city limits 
as well as in the open country. It is the people 
who create these settlements and whether they live 
in city in village or in an isolated spot they use 
reading material of one kind or another. The 
radio also, if not the newspaper has made men kin 
to all the world and interested in what goes on. 
Here one finds no striking difference in the read- 
ing interests of folks living in communities close 
in or one hundred or more miles from the metrop- 
olis of the county. The central staff works closely 
with the assistants in branches large or small, and 
none recognized any distinction in their desire to 
meet the needs of patrons living nearby or far 
away. It is applicable to note that of the 681,000 
population in the territory included in the system 
the population of the unincorporated area is nearly 
450,000, while almost one-half as many persons 
reside in the twenty-three cities served. Also that, 
of the three and a quarter million books circulated 
the past year 59 per cent must be credited to the 
residents in the unincorporated area. We have 
eleven volunteers, mostly teachers, and if a per- 
sonnel devoted and prepared to give good serv- 
ice does not account for the popular use of the 
Los Angeles County Public Library perhaps its 
attainments should be attributed to the climate. 











SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
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WILLARD A. HEAPS 
Editor 


PAMPHLET SOURCES FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARIAN 


(Continued from December issue) 


By Norma Olin Ireland * 


Pamphlet Publishers: Series 


AST month this section reproduced a list of 

outstanding pamphlet series. Following are 
additional sources: 

American Association of University Women 

American Civil Liberties Union 

American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations 

American Council on Education 

American Federation of Labor 

American Home Economics Association 

American Legislator’s Association 

American Library Association 

American Management Association 

American Medical Association 

American Red Cross 

American Social Hygiene Association 

Association for Childhood Education 

Brookings Institution 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 

Child Study Association of America 

Cornell University, College of Home Economics 

Institute for Research in the Professions and Vocations 

International City Manager's Association 

Iowa Child Welfare Research Station 

Iowa State College of Agriculture and 
Arts 

Julius Rosenwald Fund 

Kansas State College of Agriculture and 
Science 

Maternity Center Association 

Merrill-Palmer Company 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 

National Consumer's League 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers 

National Education Association (Distributors of pub- 
lications of the former American Child Health 
Association) 

National Municipal League 

National League of Women Voters 

National Occupational Conference 

National Recreation Association 

Public Administration Service (Joint publishers for 
several national organizations of public officials) 

Russell Sage Foundation 

Tax Policy Institute 

World Peace Foundation (American agents for pub- 
lications of the International Labour Office, League 
of Nations, and International Institute of Intellectual 
Cooperation ) 


Mechanical 


Applied 





{* This monthly department about school libraries is 
prepared for the Wilson Library Bulletin under the 
auspices of the School Libraries Section of the American 
Library Association. All school librarians are invited 
to utilize this department for the discussion of their 
problems. Inquiries, suggestions, and contributions 
should be sent to Willard A. Heaps, School of Library 
Service, Columbia University, New York City.} 

1 Director, Ireland Indexing Service, El Monte, Cali- 
fornia, and author of The Pamphlet File in School, 
College and Public Libraries. Boston, Faxon, 1937. 


Periodicals 


Many periodicals include lists of free and in 
expensive material as regular features, much of 
which is pamphlet material. Listed below are 
a few titles which may be checked regularly for 
pamphlets: 


Adult Education Bulletin 

American City 

American Journal of Public Health 

American Library Association Bulletin 

American Political Science Review 

American School Board Journal 

American Vocation Education Journal! 

Better Homes and Gardens 

Booklist 

Bulletin of the Department of Secondary Schoo! Prir 
cipals of the National Education Association 

Bulletin of Family Research and Education 

Catholic Education Review 

Catholic School Journal 

Clearing House 

Curriculum Journal 

Education Digest 

Educational Administration and Supervision 

Educational Method 

Elementary School Journal 

English Journal 

Foreign Affairs 

Hygeia 

Industrial Arts Education Magazine 

Journal of Adult Education 

Journal of Business Education 

Journal of Educational Research 

Journal of Geography 

Journal of Home Economics 

Journal of Negro Education 

Library Journal 

Mathematics Teacher 

Monthly Labor Review 

Music Educators’ Journal 

National Elementary School Principal 

Nation’s Schools 

Occupations 

Practical Home Economics 

Public Health Nursing 

Publishers Weekly 

Recreation 

Safety Education 

School Life 

School Management 

School Review 

Social Education 

Social Studies 

Survey Graphic 

Vocational Guidance Digest 

Wilson Library Bulletin 
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A Useful New Pamphlet 


A 64-page booklet entitled Qwiz, containing 
more than 400 questions and answers about Ameri- 
can railroads, their history, their size, their or- 
ganization and personnel, and their services, has 
been issued for free distribution by the Association 
of American Railroads. Superintendents, teachers, 
and librarians may obtain copies from the Eastern 
Committee on Public Relations, 143 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 


A New A.L.A. Publication 


The third edition of Books for Tired Eyes, a 
list of books in large print, by Charlotte Matson 
and Dorothy Wurzburg of the Minneapolis Public 
Library, has just been issued by the American 
Library Association, price 65 cents. All the books 
in this list are printed in at least 12 point type, 
with notation of books in 14 and 18 point. There 
are two sections, one of adult books, and one of 
juvenile books. The latter are graded. Here is a 
valuable aid for the ever-present library user who 
is particular about the type of his book. 


Reference Books 


Ruby Ethel Cundiff’s Recommended Reference 
Books for the High School Library has been issued 
in its 2d edition, revised and enlarged, by the 
Follett Book Co., 1255 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, at 25 cents. This classified list includes 
155 titles considered by the compiler as most 
useful in all fields. There are three designations 
as to usefulness: those double-starred are for 
first purchase, single starred recommended, and 
unstarred as valuable. The list is intended to be 
used as a purchasing guide to the outstanding 
reference items available for high school use. 


A New Government Publication 


Know Your School Library, issued by the U.S. 
Office of Education as Leaflet No. 56 (5 cents), 
is a new addition to the well-known series. 
Intended as a study guide for group discussion, 
it presents an interesting view of the conception 
of the modern school library, prepared by Nora 
E. Beust, specialist in School Libraries. For those 
who wish to present to principals, administrators, 
or laymen the modern school library, its services 
and ideals, this is well worth an addition to the 
professional collection. 


California Publications 


Always alert to new developments in the school 
library field, two publications come from _ this 
extremely progressive state which should be of 
great national interest. A List of Books for High 
School Libraries, prepared by the Professional 
Committee for the School Library Association of 
California, Southern Section, aims to be a first aid 
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for the inexperienced school librarian confronted 
with the making of a book order. It suggests the 
most important reference books and adds a book 
or two on each subject that one might expect to 
find represented in the library of a small Cali- 
fornia high school. An effort has been made to 
offer a variety from which choices can be made 
according to the needs of the school. Since the 
list had to be short (30p. mimeo.), it is limited 
with few exceptions to one book by an author and 
to recent books or recent editions. With limited 
funds in mind, inexpensive editions have been 
recommended when satisfactory ones were avail- 
able. Special attention has been given to books 
about California and to recreational reading. 
Copies may be obtained for eleven cents, including 
postage, from Elizabeth Williams, President, 
School Library Association of California, Southern 
Section, Textbook Department and Libraries, Los 
Angeles City Schools, 1205 W. Pico Blvd., Los 
Angeles, California. 

Library Standards and Procedures for Small 
Secondary Schools, prepared at the request of the 
Office of Relations with Schools, University of 
California, by the Professional Committee of the 
School Library Association of California, Southern 
Section, has been issued as Monograph No. 3 of 
the California Society of Secondary Education, 
Monograph Series, May 1940. It is available at 
40 cents from the Society, Rooms 9-10, Haviland 
Hall, Berkeley, California. The five chapters in- 
clude Housing and Equipment, Administration of 
the Library, Organization of the School Library, 
Book Selection for the Small High School, and 
The Use of Books and the Library. Rarely has a 
single monograph been issued which contains as 
much simplified and compact material. It should 
prove of great value and use and seems to have 
taken into consideration almost every problem 
which might occur in the smooth functioning of 
the library and the application of techniques to 
the individual situation. 


CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 428) 


72. Professor Almere L. Scott of the University of 
Wisconsin wants to locate the German dialect 
poem, ‘Der Leetle Dog Under Der Vagon.’ 


3. Three quotations for a patron’s book, 

‘‘That which you would have in the life of a 
people, you must first put into its schools.”’ 
Frederick Wilhelm von Humboldt. 

‘‘He who works without complaining does the 
holy work of God.’’ 

“‘No one can give to another that which he 
has not himself.’’ 

The source of each is wanted by John D. Chap 
man, City Library, Lincoln, Neb. 


74. Florence C. Roberts, 1417 North Church Street, 
Rockford, Ul., wants to know ‘‘the present status 
of the New York Publishing Service, critics, and 
literary agents, formerly located at 545 Fifth 
Avenue, New ork. * and particularly the 
“‘present whereabouts of their manager, Richard 
Barner,"’ ° 








Junior Librarians Section’ 


Chairman’s Column 


HEN the Junior Members Round Table 

meets during the American Library Asso- 
ciation conference, in Boston, next June, it will 
mark the completion of the tenth year of its 
existence. It seems most appropriate that this 
tenth anniversary will see an earnest effort made 
to draft a new constitution and by-laws for the 
JMRT. It is to be hoped that an intelligent, 
efficient, and thoroughly democratic structure will 
be the result of these deliberations. Only 
through an expression of the opinions of the 
individual members to the committee preparing 
the new code of governing regulations will this 
desired result be obtained. 


As a preliminary step toward the work of 
drawing up a new constitution, the JMRT-ALA 
Relations Committee at the Cincinnati meeting 
presented the following recommendations de- 
signed to serve as a basis of consideration. 


First, It is recommended that the purpose shall be to 
help the individual member to orient himself in his 
profession and in its organization, national, state and 
local, and to promote a greater feeling of responsibility 
for the development of library service and librarianship. 


Second, It is recommended that the Round Table be a 
part of the ALA as provided by the constitution of the 
ALA. 


Third, It is recommended that if any state group 
thinks that the name of the organization should be 
changed from Junior Metnbers Round Table that that 
state group should submit the name which it proposes 
to the Constitution Committee. 


Fourth, It is recommended that the future program of 
activities for the round table should not be definitely 
stated but that the executive board should be responsible 
for working out a plan of action from time to time 
for submission to the annual business meeting. A 
tentative program should be worked out by the executive 
board during the year 1940-41 to be voted upon at the 
1941 business meeting. This will allow the program 
to be adopted to the interests of its members and to the 
trend in librarianship as these seem to touch upon the 
purpose of the round table. 


Fifth, It is recommended that the basis for member- 
ship in the JMRT should consist of a combined age and 
service qualification, e.g., a member must be under 
30 years of age and have been in library service less 
than 10 years. The setting of these limits would, how- 
ever, be decided by the states. 


Sixth, It is recommended that the state groups suggest 
the best method of financing the national organization, 
whether by payment of a fixed or graduated amount by 
the state groups, payment of dues by individual members, 
or by some other method. 


Seventh, It is recommended that, while activities of 
the round table should be decided at the midwinter and 
conference meetings, the state groups should be left 
free to adopt those plans or not and that, in any case, 
individual members may work with the round table. 





*Material submitted for publication should be addressed 
to the Round Table’s editorial representative and ‘‘Co- 
ordinator’’ Hazel Kirk Levins, Free Public Library, East 
Orange, New Jersey. ¢ 


Eighth, It is recommended that the executive board 
of the round table shall be composed of a chairman, a 
chairman-elect, a secretary-treasurer (each elected for a 
term of one year), and three other membrs to be elected 
for three-year over-lapping terms, one member being 
elected each year. It is recommended that this election 
should be conducted by mail ballot and that the execu- 
tive board should be empowered to find means to conduct 
such a ballot. 


This list of recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion is not to be considered by any means a 
comprehensive one. It merely represents an 
attempt at presenting in outline form several 
of the important details around which the con- 
stitution should normally develop. We urge 
you to send to the chairman of the Constitution 
Committee, either directly or through your state 
or local chairman, your criticism and opinion of 
these recommendations together with any other 
suggestions which you feel will benefit the 
purpose and function of the JMRT. 

The Constitution Committee is comprised of 
the following members: 

Harry R. Stritman, Columbia University, School of 
Library Service, New York; Gordon Bennett, Pulaski 
County Library, Little Rock, Arkansas; Paul J. Burnette 
State Teachers College Library, Springfield, Missouri; 
Pauline Clemen, Cincinnati Public Library, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Herbert Goldhor, University of Chicago, Gradu 
ate School of Librarianship, Chicago, Illinois; Adele 
Mix, Keney Branch, Hartford Public Library, Hartford, 
Connecticut; Annadele Riley, Kansas City Public Library, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 


Adele Aungst has resigned the office of Secre- 
tary of the Central District, as she has accepted 
a position in Pennsylvania. The name of her 
successor will be announced in the next issue of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin. 


JOHN M. CONNOR 


Splinters From The Round Table 


Maryland Juniors have published their Union 
List of Indexes in the State of Maryland in 
mimeographed form. 

The editorial staff will soon have to change 
from SPLINTERS to SERVICE NOTES. Forrest Mills, 
the Maryland JM chairman, has departed for his 
Naval Reserve Training, and Ray Trautman, Co- 
lumbia "40 is now co-ordinator of the Camp and 
Corps Area Libraries with headquarters at the 
War Department in Washington, D.C. 

Four states have elected new officers since our 
last issue. 

Connecticut: 


Public Library. 


Grace Hubler, chairman, Bridgeport 


Louisiana: Clara Griffon, chairman, Baton Rouge Sr 
H.S. Library; Frances Flanders, vice-chairman, Neville 
H.S. Monroe. 

Minnesota: Arthur Zalkin, president, St. Paul Publi 


Library; Robert Hoag, secretary, St. Paul Public Library; 


Marguerite Ogden, treasurer, University of Minnesota 
Library. 
Obio: Mary O'Hare, chairman, West High School 


Library, Akron; Louise Von Harlingen, secretary-treasuret 
Ohio State University Library, Columbus. 
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BOOK COLLECTING 
By Ruth Yarnell Stern * 


Further regarding book collecting for the 
individual amateur, there are a number of modest 
ways in which this may be undertaken with 
immediate pleasure and often ultimate profit. 

Perhaps the easiest starting point is the collec- 
tion of material in connection with your hobby. 
Everybody has one, although you 
may not call it that. 
vitally interested,—music, aeronautics, gardening, 
fishing, photography, boat models, wood carving, 
stamp collecting, or just plain books about books. 

I have a little Italian friend who is gifted in 
the making and operation of marionettes, and, 
largely through the kind offices of those who are 
interested in him, he is amassing a very nice 
collection of books on his subject, books on the 
history of puppets, their construction and opera- 
tion, costuming, stage directions and little plays 
for them. When he is older and tries to be a 
Tony Sarg on his own account, he will have a 
collection of which to be proud. 


You have one. 
Something in which you are 


It is a very nice thought, if you are not inter- 
ested in the matter for yourself, to cast about 
and see which of your friends are 
Nothing in the 


collecting. 

heartfelt 
appreciation than a contribution, no matter how 
slight, to a doubt 
several people of your acquaintance are collecting 
books for their children; perhaps first editions 
of children’s books, as they appear on the stalls. 
What could be nicer than the d’Aulaires’ Abraham 
Lincoln illustrated with lithographs in five colors 
on stone? 

A large percentage of people collect books on 
one subject or another, or if they do not already 
they are quite susceptible to the suggestion which 
lights the spark of enthusiasm in them. Certainly 
there are few avocations in which one could more 
creditably be engaged, especially since it can be 
nicely combined with one’s special interest. I 
know a teacher of shorthand who collects ma- 
terial on her subject and is highly enthused over 
it, yet to most of us there could hardly be any- 
thing more uninspiring. Swinging to the other 
extreme, I know someone else who collects erotica 
and has numerous volumes which many people 
would give a great deal for the questionable 
pleasure of reading. These books for the most 
part have to be obtained through “bookleggers” 
—underground channels of trade for these wares 
from private presses—and as a rule cost a pretty 


world receives more 


cherished collection. No 





* 3085 St. George Street, Los Angeles, California. 


penny to begin with. The resale value would 
remain approximately the same so that there 
would be no great financial gain to one’s heirs 
from a collection of this kind. 

Then there is the matter of collecting some 
favorite author. The fun of this lies in getting 
the first edition of his works. Many people also 
keep a scrapbook of reviews, pictures, or news- 
paper and magazine articles regarding their 
favorite author, if he is a contemporary. For my 
part I collect all the works by and about a certain 
Victorian poetess (if I say her not-too-hard-to- 
guess mame, you may snap up all the items upon 
which I cast a longing eye) together with her 
autographs and first American printings. 

Anyone with collecto-mania collects just for the 
pure love of the thing, irrespective of profit or 
loss, but it is also quite gratifying to reflect on 
the future possibility of calling in an expert 
appraiser to put a value upon your collection, 
so that some careless heir will not peddle the 
entire lot to a dealer for a dollar. 

One of the likeliest sources of future revenue 
from books is in the collection of American first 
editions. Bought at time of publication, at pub- 
lished price, this does not run into great expendi- 
ture, and a scarce first often brings a large sum 
within a few years. But the trick is to learn to 
be a good judge of whose work will live. 

Another thing which can readily become a 
paramount interest is the collection of a private 
reference library, and anyone who can pick up a 
good encyclopaedic set and keep up the annual 
numbers of the World Almanac has the nucleus 
of a workable reference collection, to which can 
gradually be added many fascinating and reason- 
ably priced items. For a scholar or a student 
or the ordinary layman with an enquiring mind, 
nothing exceeds the satisfaction of sitting down 
in one’s own little library and being able to reach 
out a hand to the material needed. 

Anyone can start a library. Anyone can find 
some little closet with just room for a desk, a 
lamp, a bookshelf and a comfortable chair. There 
you can sit quietly with the friends you have 
chosen and whose voices speak to you from the 
pages of your treasured volumes. 

So let's be library-minded, and if some idea 
has not been suggested to you in this short 
article, then put yourself on the scent of what 
you really would like to do, and have the thrill 
of discovering for yourself the congenial bypath 
which will afford you a lifetime of solid satisfac- 
tion. 
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NOTES 


By Marion A. Milczewski 


Grants-in-aid for Education for 
Librarianship 


2, under the provisions of a grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the 
Committee on Scholarships and Fellowships 
announced that a limited number of grants-in- 
aid for the further study of librarianship for 
residents of the United States and Canada are 
available. Those for 1941-42 will be the final 
ones to be made from the Carnegie Corporation 
grant. The purpose of this grant is to enable 
persons who have shown promise of contributing 
to the advancement of the library profession to 
pursue a year of special study or research in 
library problems. 

Candidates must be graduates of approved col- 
leges or universities. They should have completed 
successfully at least one year of work in a library 
school, and should have had satisfactory experience 
in library work. Furthermore, they should present 
evidence that they are competent to pursue effec- 
tively their proposed studies. Under exceptional! 
circumstances, either library training or experience 
may be waived. The work of candidates who 
are given awards must be done under the auspices 
of educational institutions recognized as appro- 
priate for the supervision of their studies, but 
need not necessarily be done in residence. It is 
intended that recipients give full time to their 
studies, the results of which will be expected 
to constitute definite contributions to library sci- 
ence. Before it is submitted a topic should be 
checked to be sure that the subject has not already 
been studied sufficiently. 

The stipend may vary from $500 to $1300 or 
more, according to the requirements and qualifica- 
tions of the recipient. Grants will be conditioned 
upon the acceptance of the applicant by the 
institution chosen to supervise the work. 

Applications must be filed before February 1, 
1941, and should be addressed to the Chairman 
of the A.L.A. Committee on Fellowships and 
Scholarships, Mr. F. L. D. Goodrich, College of 
the City of New York Library. The Committee 
will act upon applications before April 1, 1941, 
and successful applicants will be notified as soon 
as possible. 

Application blanks may be secured from any of 
the Committee members or from A.L.A. Head- 
quarters. 


Committee on National Defense 
Activities and Libraries 


At a meeting on November 29 and 30 of the 
newly constituted Committee on National Defense 


Activities and Libraries made up of Mary U. 
Rothrock, chairman, Charles H. Brown, and Carl 
Vitz, the following items came up for discussion: 
Federal aid, cooperation with the U. S. Office of 
Education, national defense booklists, survey of 
resources on subjects important to national 
defense, cooperation with the Army and the Navy, 
and three investigations, a study of book use in 
vocational training at the lower levels now being 
pursued by R. Russell Munn, public library serv- 
ice and need study, and a study of book needs. 

Other topics considered were: International rela- 
tions, including books for Europe, books for 
Canada, Latin America, and books for devastated 
libraries in war areas; cooperation with the 
A.C.R.L. Committee on National Defense; and 
preservation of cultural materials. 

Present at the meetings beside the members 
of the defense committee were President Culver, 
Carl H. Milam, executive secretary, Charles M. 
Morhrhardt, chairman of the A.C.R.L. Committee 
on National Defense, Julia Wright Merrill, and 
other members of the A.L.A. Headquarters staff. 


Public Library Service and 
Needs Survey 


In order to find out what libraries can and 


should do in the national emergency, a question- 
naire has been sent to over one hundred selected 
public libraries for answer. It is hoped that the 
results will aid the individual library to serve its 
community better, to discover whether present 
resources and funds are adequate, and to justify 
to local authorities maintenance or strengthening 
of library service. It will also enable the A.L.A 
to make public definite evidences of the importance 
of library service in time of crisis. 


Dangers to Democracy 


A new annotated book list, “Dangers to Democ 
racy,” has just been released. The need for a 
list of readings which would claify and emphasize 
the nature of the forces which threaten democracy 
in America was first suggested to A.L.A. by edu- 
cators attending a conference on Education and 
the National Defense in Washington. An outline, 
breaking the subject down into the thirteen sub- 
headings used, was prepared at headquarters and 
fifteen libraries responded to a request to recom- 
mend several titles under each head. An addi- 
tional subheading was added at the suggestion 
of one of the cooperating libraries. Annotations 
included in the list were condensed mostly from 
those in the A.L.A. Booklist. 
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The list is intended to help libraries round out 
their collections on the subjects included in the 
list, to give to teachers and leaders of study and 
other groups with which the library is cooperating, 
to make it easier to gather materials for displays 
and other publicity schemes, and to provide a 
comprehensive list from which briefer lists for 
distribution to individual readers can be compiled. 


A.L.A. Consultants 


In order to expedite the progress of the three 
studies included in the national defense activities 
engaged in by the A.L.A., R. Russell Munn was 
given a leave of absence for two months by the 
Cleveland Public Library. He will be assisted 
in the study of book needs by Walter Kaiser, 
librarian of the Muncie, Indiana, Public Library, 
who has been granted a leave of absence from 
his library. Both leaves were granted by the 
respective Boards of Trustees in the interest of 
national defense. 

Other librarians called in to give advice were 
Dr. Errett Weir McDiarmid, Jr., of the University 
of Illinois’ Library School, who helped to plan 
the public library study, and Clarence Paine, 
librarian of Beloit College who worked out a 
tentative project for the study of book needs. 
Ralph Shaw, now librarian of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library and John Van Male 
in the Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago also advised in the latter study. 


LIBRARY NOTES ON 


“The classes in Knoxville seem to have at- 
tracted a superior type of both young and mature 
men. Many of these have not been library users. 
We have bought additional books and have se- 
cured a lot of free material, but we are not able 
to meet the calls we have.” This report came 
from the Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Des Moines, Iowa, Public Library has had 
“greatly increased demands for books on aviation, 
meteorology, navigation, welding, steel work in 
ship construction and firearms.’’ Patrons in many 
instances have indicated that their requests ‘‘are 
due to a desire to serve the Government in the 
national defense program.” 

Los Angeles Public Library has noted also 
special studies of minerals looking toward pros- 
pecting for those minerals lost from foreign 
markets. There have been calls for ocean serv- 
ice pilot instructional aids. There are larger 
numbers of persons now studying foreign prices, 
land values, and books on technical subjects 
written in German and other foreign languages. 

Wichita City Library writes, “The greatest 
demand has come from men who work in the 
factories.” 
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Federal Relations Committee 
Meeting 


On the recommendation of the Executive Board 
Committee on National Defense Activities and 
Libraries a meeting of the Federal Relations Com- 
mittee was called for December 7 and 8. Present 
were Forrest B. Spaulding, chairman, Charles H. 
Compton, Carleton B. Joeckel, Paul A. T. Noon, 
and the following members of Headquarters staff: 
Carl H. Milam, Julia Wright Merrill, and Kathryn 
Mier. The present situation in regard to emer- 
gency federal aid was canvassed and proposals 
for federal aid broadly interpreted were prepared 
for recommendation to Council. 


Book List 


Recognizing the need for a list of books on 
Canada for both adults and children, the A.L.A. 


Canadian 


has asked Charles R. Sanderson, librarian of the 
Toronto Public Library and chairman of the 
Canadian Library Advisory Committee of the 


A.L.A., to prepare an annotated list of books to 
be issued as a supplement to the Boo&list. It is 
expected that the list will appear early in January. 


Committee Appointments 
H. M. Lydenberg, director, New York Public 
Library, has been appointed to the 
A.L.A. on the Emergency Committee in Aid of 
Displaced Foreign Scholars. 


represent 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


“The immediate need of the libraries through- 
out the country is more coordination in book 
purchases and more assistants who are trained in 
scientific and technical fields.” This statement 
came from Iowa State College Library. 

Essae Culver, President, American Library As- 
sociation; Charles H. Brown, President, A.L.A.; 
Ralph Munn, Immediate Past-President, A.L.A.; 
Althea Currin, Chairman, School Libraries Sec- 
tion, A.L.A.; Forrest B. Spaulding, Chairman, 
Federal Relations Committee, A.L.A.; Archibald 
MacLeish, Librarian of Congress; Carl H. Milam, 
Executive Secretary, A.L.A.; Ralph M. Dunbar, 
Chief, Library Service Division, U. S. Office of 
Education. 

The A.L.A. and other national library organ- 
izations and agencies are actively promoting a 
survey of library research holdings on subjects 
important to national defense. More than 800 
libraries are cooperating in this effort to locate 
highly specialized research materials that may be 
needed in the emergency. The A.L.A. also has 
prepared a booklist, “Industrial Training for Na- 
tional Defense.” Many librarians are already 
using this list as a reading, reference, or buying 
guide. 











The correspondence columns of the 
nm to all our readers for 


{Eprror's Note: 
"tlson Library Bulletin are o 

: The Editor is not responsible for 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 


debate and comment. 


Reaching Labor 


To the Editor: 

In the November issue of the Bulletin, there is 
an article by Elsa Posell of Cleveland called 
“Reaching Labor.” In this article she says, “‘How 
many of us have ever thought of going to the 
local unions which, with the progress of labor 
organization, are to be found everywhere? Dur- 
ing the past two years, I have had occasion to ask 
this question of 21 librarians representing 21 dif- 
ferent libraries working with adults. Not even 
one of them had made the effort of going to any 
of the labor unions to make known to them the 
facilities of the library and to invite them to use 
them.” 

I am sorry that Miss Posell did not make this 
inquiry of 22 libraries with Milwaukee as the 
22d. Our library service to the trade union move- 
ment of Milwaukee started more than twenty 
years ago. At this time, Miriam Tompkins, now 
on the staff of Columbia University, requested 
and received from the Milwaukee Federated 
Trades Council (the delegate body of all the 
A.F.L. unions in Milwaukee County) permission 
to visit trade unions and to offer them the serv- 
ices of the library. She was granted credentials 
admitting her to local meetings. A letter was 
sent to all locals in the city by the Federated 
Trades Council urging that she be heard and that 
the unions cooperate with and request assistance 
from her. 

She was also granted permission to attend all 
meetings of the Trades Council with a collection 
of books to be issued to the delegates present. 
This practice still continues, and although I now 
give this service as a regularly seated delegate 
from our library employees union, I attended for 
many years just through the courtesy of the 
Council. 

About the time that Miss Tompkins started 
these activities, the Trades Council started the 
Milwaukee Labor College, a school devoted to 
the teaching of economics, labor history, parlia- 
mentary law, public speaking, social psychology, 
and other subjects of particular importance and 
interest to union members. Instructors were fur- 
nished by the University of Wisconsin. Miss 
Tompkins was elected as a trustee of the labor 
college and several members of our staff have en- 
rolled from time to time. This school still con- 
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What Our Readers Think 


tinues, the longest continuous school of its kind 
in the country. 

For many years, this school met in the library 
building and we took books of interest to the 
class members directly to the class room. A few 
years ago, the school expanded considerably under 
funds granted by the W.P.A. Workers’ Educatior 
Program and the University of Wisconsin. Al) 
classes were held in one central building and we 
established a library in this building. This was 
serviced by a W.P.A. worker and proved very 
satisfactory. Unfortunately, funds were curtailed 
and the program necessarily contracted. However, 
our cooperation with the workers’ education pro- 
gram continues and we still furnish books for the 
classes. We also have a special shelf in the mairc 
circulating department of the library called the 
““Workers’ College Bookshelf” on which books of 
special interest to workers are displayed. Wi: 
maintain a bulletin board on which all workers’ 
education notices are posted. 


We do, also, service some of the unions di- 
rectly through their union headquarters. We 
established deposit stations in several of the union 
offices where books are distributed to the mem- 
bers. In some cases, through the instigation of 
the union in the industry, these books have been 
deposited at the place of employment and books 
are issued at specified times by a regular member 
of the library staff. This is true particularly in 
two of the large hosiery mills and at the Federal 
Building, where the deposit station is an out: 
growth of service to the Post Office Clerks Union 
I also plan a book review of some book of cur- 
rent labor interest for the monthly publication of 
the hosiery workers’ union. 

We cooperate still further with the workers 
education movement by service to the Summet 
School for Workers, held annually at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. This school is one of those 
affiliated with the Affiliated Schools for Workers, 
which was the forerunner of American Labor In- 
formation Service. As chairman of the recruiting 
committee, I interview prospective students from 
Milwaukee and help in their selection for schol- 
arships granted by unions and other interested 
people. I make at least one trip to Madison 
during the summer session to get better ac- 
quainted with the Milwaukee students and we 
find the returning students our best contacts in 
the labor movement. They are our greatest help 
in encouraging the use of the library by labor 
unions. I also work closely with American 
Labor Information Service and I am on the com- 
mittee which recently planned a midwest workers’ 
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education conference and is planning others for 
the future. 

A summary of the work in Milwaukee appears 
starting on page 57 of Helping Adults to Learn, 
edited by John Chancellor and published by the 
American Library Association. 


RUTH SHAPIRO 
Department of Group Service 
Milwaukee Public Library 


Union Library Catalogs 
To the Editor: 


Under the direction of the A.L.A. Board on 
Resources, a comprehensive study is being made 
this year of union library catalogs in the United 
States. A detailed directory of all existing 
catalogs, so far as they are known to the Board, 
is being prepared for publication. It is hoped that 
no catalog, no matter how small, selective, or 
specialized, may be overlooked. The Board would, 
therefore, appreciate receiving information con- 
cerning any catalogs which its investigators have 
not visited or which have not been asked to 
supply reports for the survey. 

ROBERT B. Downs, Chairman 
ALA Board on Resources 


Friendly Blitzkrieg 
To the Editor: 

This Book Week publicity in our school halls 
caused some favorable comment. Because of its 
timeliness, other libraries may want to use the 
idea this winter. 

The sign, A FRIENDLY BLITZKRIEG, was 
hung above the stairway. At the opposite end 
of the hall was another, GET YOUR PARA- 
CHUTE TROOPER IN THE LIBRARY. The 
parachutes and airplanes were suspended by heavy 
black thread from hair wire which was stretched 
across the hall. About 175 parachutes, needed 
for the two halls, were made by the members of 
the library club from a piece of white drawing 
paper, five narrow paper strips, and two book 
jackets. The airplanes were contributed by an 
airplane club in the school. 

It was quite gratifying to see the boys, and 
girls too, going along with their heads high in the 
air, taking the names of books they wanted to 
read. 

DorotHy E. WILLIAMS, 
In charge of the library 
Junior High School, Clearfield, Pa. 
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THE ROVING EYE 
(Continued on page 419) 


nursery thyme. Millions know which church it was. 


But the newspapers must not say... . 


Mr. Besterman’s really noble passion for scholar- 
ship, as typified by his more than rhetorical ques- 
tion about the great mecting-hall of scholars, the 
British Museum, is echoed—but this time on the 
comic plane—in a paragraph that appeared recently 
in the London Times (and could have appeared 
nowhere else on earth save in England): 

Cornelius Ignatius O'Leary, aged 51 of Newton Road, 
Bayswater, was accused before Mr. W. J. H. Brodrick, 
at Clerkenwell on Saturday of defacing A.R.P. notices 
exhibited by Holborn Borough Council. He said the 
reason he wrote on the notices was to help the country 
against the inefficiency of the authorities. There was 
a split infinitive on one of them, he alleged. 


The Lord’s Prayer in Titles 


In September we printed The Lord’s Prayer in 
book titles, as originally reported by the Speakers 
Library Magazine and transmitted to us via the 
Pleasures of Publishing. Now we hear from Rob- 
ert B. Pattison of Briarcliff Manor, N.Y., that 
after a thorough inspection of the card catalog of 
the New York Public Library he can report that 
several of the titles are missing from that exten- 
sive collection, although others appear in dupli- 
cate. Here are the titles he found, with dates of 
publication given when available. Only books of 
a secular mature are included in Mr. Pattison’s 


listing. 

Give Us This Day. Louis Zara. (1936) 

Give Us This Day. Movie-piay by Howard Koch. 
(1933) 


Our Daily Bread. Gosta Larsson. 

Our Daily Bread. Clara Viebig. (1909) 

Our Daily Bread. Movie-play by King Vidor. 

Forgive Us Our Trespasses. Lloyd C. Douglas. 

As We Forgive Our Debtors. Play by Tillman Breiseth. 
(1936) 

Deliver Us From Evil, 

The Power and the Glory. 

The Power and the Glory. 
(1910) 

The Power and the Glory. 

The Power and the Glory. 
(1940) 

Power and Glory. 
(1931) 


(1934) 


(1933) 


Achmed Abdullah. (1939) 
Gilbert Parker. (1925) 
MacGowan 


Grace Cooke. 


Phyllis Bentley. (1940) 


Poems by Norman Rosten. 


Biography by Walter Davenport 


Play by Karel Capek. (1938) 


Power and Glory. 


A Tall Order 


I am told that the staff of the Grand Forks, 
N.D., Public Library suffered a mild case of 
hysterics the other day when the following mis- 
sive, from a would-be borrower, arrived in the 
morning mail: 

“Please keep One Foot in Heaven for me until 
Thursday morning, when I'll be up.” 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





Januarius Uno 


ANUARY is the anglicized Januarius of the 

Roman calendar. The name is derived from 
Janus, one of the principal deities of Roman 
mythology. He was the god of the beginning 
of things. Thus January 1 became fixed as the 
beginning of a mew year more by accident than 
by logic. Oiher ancient peoples, however, were 
more influenced by astronomy in their calendar 
making. The ancient Egyptian year, for example, 
began on the date of the autumn equinox and 
that of the Greeks commenced with the summer 
solstice.* 





Janus is usually represented with two faces, 
one looking to the past and the other to the 
future. Quoting this authority the Lighthouse 
trains its first beams of 1941 on the 1940 record. 


New Service 


Current Biography: Who's News and Why, 
which made its debut with:the January-February 
1940 number, bids fair to become one of the 
most popular of all The Wilson Company publica- 
tions. Newspapers, radio stations, and individuals, 
as well as school, college, public, and special 
libraries, are using and enjoying the monthly 
issues, now being cumulated into a bound annual 
volume which will be ready in January. This 
volume, a the way, will include biographical 
material about 1002 persons, AND—about 600 
photographs! Isn't that a pleasant surprise with 
which to celebrate Current Biography’'s first birth- 
day? All included in the regular subscription 
price, of course. Write us for your rate so as 
not to miss this 800-page reference book. 


New Books 


Baird. REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 1939-1940 
(Reference Shelf) $1.50 


Berthold. RussiAN CorporaTE HEADINGS. $2 
Bliss. A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION. Vol. 1. $10 


Boggs. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LATIN-AMERICAN FOLKLORE 
(Inter-American Bibliographical and Library Asso- 
ciation) $1.50 


* Facts taken from American Book of Days. 





Cannon, History OF AMERICAN BOOK COLLECTING AND 
Book COLLECTORS. 

Cecil and Heaps. ScHOOL LIBRARY SERVICE IN THI 
UNITED STATES: AN INTERPRETATIVE STUDY. $2.75 

deFord. WHO Was WHEN? A Dictionary of Contempo 
raries, $4.75 

de Ricci and Wilson. CENSUS ‘OF MEDIEVAL AND RENAIS 
SANCE MANuscRipTs. Vol. III. Indices. $3 

Ewen. LivinG MUSICIANS. $5 

Greenwood. BIBLIOGRAPHY OF SWIMMING. $4.25 

Harding and others. EASTERN PuBLIC SPEAKING CON- 
FERENCE: 1940. $3 

Henry. Docrorat DisSERTATIONS ACCEPTED BY AMERI 
CAN UNIVERSITIES: 1939-1940 (No. 7) $2 

Horn. BACKGROUND FOR JOURNALISM. (Reading for 
Background) 35c 

Johnsen. INTERSTATE TRADE BArRRiers (Reference Shelf) 

> 

—— NATIONAL LaBor RELATIONS Act: SHOULD IT B: 

AMENDED? (Reference Shelf) $1.25 
— TRADE UNIONS AND THE ANTI-TRuST Laws. (Ref 

erence Shelf) $1.25 


Judson. THE STUDENT CONGRESS MOVEMENT: WITH 
DISCUSSION ON AMERICAN NEUTRALITY. (Reference 
Shelf) $1.25 

La Manna. READINGS FOR ITALIAN (Reading for Back 


ground) 35c 

Leavitt. MANUAL FOR THE DESCRIPTION AND ARRANGI 
MENT OF ARCHIVES. $3.50 

Loizeaux. LIBRARY ON THE AIR: COLLECTED Scrip 
PRESENTING LIBRARY SERVICE TO THE Put 

Melzer. HiGH ScHOOL FORENSICS. pa. 90x 

Morris. RADIO WorKSHOP PLays. $2.25 

Nafziger. INTERNATIONAL NEWS AND THE PRES AN 
ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY. $3.75 

Orton. CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIFS. $3.50 

PAGES FROM THE GUTENBERG BIBLE. $2.85 

Phelps. UNiverstry Desaters’ ANNUAI 1939-1940 
$2.25 

Platz. ANTHOLOGY OF PUBLIC SPEECHES $3.75 

Raddin. AN Earty New York Liprary or Fr 
$2.25 

Rimkus. THE CENTRALIZED SCHOOL LisRARy. $1! 

Summers and Summers. INCREASING FEDERAL POWER 
(Reference Shelf) $1.25 

—— PLANNED ECONOMY: Supp. TO INCREASING FEDERA 
PowER. 90c 

—— THE RAILROADS: GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP IN 
Practice (Reference Shelf) 75c 

SURVEY OF SPECIAL COLLECTIONS IN NEW JERSEY 
LIBRARIES. $1.25 

Victory: How Women Won It. $1.25 

Vodarsky-Shiraeff. RusstAN COMPOSERS AND MUSICIANS 
A BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. $1.75 

Yocum. A List oF SuBjyEcT HEADINGS FOR BOOKS BY 
AND ABOUT THE NEGRO. $1 


Cumulations 


ABRIDGED READERS’ GUIDE TO PERIODICAL LITERATURE 
September 1938-August 1940 

AGRICULTURE INDEX: January 1937-September 1939 

AGRICULTURAL INDEX: October 1939-September 1940 

THe Art INpDEx: October 1939-September 1940 

THE BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX: 1939 Annual 


Book Review DIGEST 35TH ANNUAL CUMULATION. 
March 1939-February 1940 


CHILDREN’S CATALOG: Fourth Annual Supplement 1940 
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CUMULATIVE BOOK INDEX: 1938-1939 


CURRENT BIOGRAPHY: 1940 

EDUCATIONAL FILM CATALOG: 1940 Supplement to 2d ed. 
1939 

EssSAY AND GENERAL LITERATURE INDEX: 1939 Annual 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX: 1939 Annual 

LIBRARY LITERATURE: 1936-1939 

Magriel. A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF DANCING: 3d Cum. Sup. 
$1.50 

Monro and Cook. 
Lipraries: 3d Ann. Sup 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SCHOO! 
1940 


Reapers’ Guipe to Periopicat Literature: July 1939 

June 1940 
Revisions and Reprints 

Altsheler. NaruraAt History INpEx-Guipe. 2d cd. rev. 
and enl (service basis) 

Brown. Liprary Kry. rev. ed. 70« 

Carlen. A GuImpDE To ENCYCLICALS OF ROMAN PONTIFFS. 
$2 


$3.75 


DISCUSSION METHODS 


Douglas. AMERICAN Book oF Days. 


Garland and Phillips. EXPLAINED 


AND ILLUSTRATED. 2d ed. rev. (Reference Shelf) 
$1.25 
Hutchins and others. Gurmpe To USE OF LIBRARIES. abr. 


ed. 50« 


Ingles and 
LIBRARIES. 


McCague. TEACHING Use or BooKS AND 


$1.80 


Kain. EuRopPeE VERSAILLES TO Warsaw (Reference 
Shelf) $1.25 

Kunitz and Haycraft. AMERICAN AUTHORS. $5 

Logasa. BIOGRAPHY IN COLLECTIONS. 3d ed. rev. and 


enl. $1.50 


Platz. ANTHOLOGY OF PUBLIC SPEECHES. $3.75 
Roos WHat SHALL We Reap Nexr? (Reading for 
Background) rev. ed. 3% 
BACKGROUND READINGS IN AMERICA? HISTORY 


(Reading for Background) 35« 


Schnapper PuBLIC HOUSING IN 
Shelf) $1.25 


AMERICA (Reference 


Summers and Summers RAILROAD PROBLEM (Reference 
Shelf) $1.25 
THe Raitroaps (Reference Shelf) 75« 

Summers and Whan. How To Despate: A TEXTBOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS. (rev. ed. of Contest Debating) 90< 

LIBRARY 7 Teachers 


Toser MANUAL. rev ed 5c also 


New Importations 


Besterman A WoRLD BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BIBLIOGRAPHIES. 
2 vol each vol. $30 


BirRLIo 


Quarterly List of Books Published in the 
French Language. 
THE CHINA ECONOMIC ANNUAL 1940 $3.20 from New 
York 
CLEGG’S INTERNATIONAL DIRECTORY OF THE WORLD'S 
Book TRADE: 1940. $7.50 


COMMERCIAI AND INDUSTRIAL GUIDE OF CUBA, $7.25 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HISTORICAL SCIENCES. 
$10.65 cloth 


INTERNATIONAL 
$9.90 paper ; 


JAPAN-MANCHOI ay o YEAR Book 1940. $7.50 from 
New York, $7 from Japan 

MANUAL OF Ba LIBRARY PRACTICE. $1.35 from 
London ; $1.60 from New York 

MEMOIRS OF THE MADRAS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 80k 
from Madras; 95c from New York 

SOUTH AMERICAN HANDBOOK, 1940. $1 

Woledge and Page. A MANUAL OF UNIVERSITY AND 


COLLEGE LiprRARY Practice. $2.25 from London; 
$2.75 from New York 

Worip List or HIsTorical 
RAPHIES. (International 


Science) $6 in paper; $6 


BIBLIOG- 
Historical 


PERIODICALS AND 
Committee of 
75 in cloth 


James 
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The Pulse of Pamphlets 
Some ‘vital statistics’ about pamphlets listed 
in the Vertical File Service Catalog during 1940 
are available: 


Total number of pamphlets listed ee the 


FEOF cscs sos. Ole 
Average enathes of titles listed in ok issue 

(eleven issues in the year) 4 .......... 552 
Average number of free titles in ea ‘h issue 

CSSGRE ccd ade : ea 193 


Average number a scieal titles i in eac h issue 





|) Mare ee Fare 359 
Agercuiaate number of subject headings 

GO Mh TRE PORE cos ce cececss case BylSO 
Average number of publishing organizations 

represented in each issue ..... Des 270 
Average number of publishing organizations 

represented for the first time in each 

DOS dink di 50s bw ad etek bene wks aa 74? 
1 Indicates the diversity of subjects discussed 


pamphlets. 
2 Indicates new 


being discovered. 


sources of pamphlet material constantly 


500 Years Ago 


Still thinking of past events we turned to the 
chronological indexes of two of our favorite 
books, Kane’s Famous First Facts, and More First 


Facts, to read that 500 years ago Hernando De 
Soto was the first European to discover the 
Mississippi; that the first patent to be granted 


by a colony (Mass.) was granted 400 years ago; 
that 100 years later New York City experienced 
its first strike, and that in 1841 the first Japanese, 
a shipw recked, 15-year-old boy, entered the United 
States. 

Victory: How Women Won It added the inter- 
esting fact that in 1841 three women were gradu- 
ated at Oberlin with degrees, the first women in 
the world to achieve this honor. 


And So To 1941 


Carl L. Cannon’s American Book Collectors and 
Collecting was one of the first 1941 books to 
reach the bindery. Certainly it will be among 
the first throughout the year in interest and im- 
portance. The twenty-nine chapters contain the 
names of 111 prominent collectors and the 365 
pages of text disclose stories of their collections 
and anecdotes concerning themselves. Only those 
libraries to which the public may have access 
are included and the emphasis is naturally on 
Americana. 


On Reaching Majority 


No readers will quibble with the title chosen by 
Howard Wellard for his new book, The 
Public Library Comes of Age. Although Dr. 
Wellard has been in this country for four years 
as editor of the International Quarterly and as a 
member of the staff of the University of Chicago's 


International House, he received his first library 
training and experience in England and is 
thoroughly familiar with continental practices. 


This probably accounts for the fact that his book 
was published in England. Orders are filled by 
us from London, at $2.60 delivered, 
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The book is “an analysis of the institution as 
a social force, examined from the standpoint of 
history, sociology, education, public administra- 
tion, library routine and those other fields of 
knowledge without which an understanding of 
the nature and function of the public library is 
impossible.” Libraries in Great Britain and in 
the United States are contrasted with those in 
Germany and Russia. 

“The Soviet attitude is that the book is the 
primary need of the worker; and so great a 
value do they place on a literate and educated 
citizenry that the Union has built up the largest 
public library system in the world with 70,000 
institutional libraries, collections of 300,000,000 
books, and service in all manner of places.” 


500 Living Virtuosos 


The above phrase suggests a bedlam. Nothing 
could be further from the picture presented by 
David Ewen in his 1941 Living Musicians. The 
book contains 450 portraits and 500 biographical 
sketches (398p. $4.50). These are of an in- 
formal nature and besides an evaluation of the 
music include anecdoes and hobbies. The work 
is a companion volume to Composers of Today 
and Composers of Yesterday. 

Russian Composers and Musicians: 
graphical Dictionary published last 
should also be put on your order form. 
compiler, Alexandria Vodarsky-Shiraeff, cata- 
loger of the New York Public Library, has 
brought together for the first time in a single 
volume and one language material that has here- 
tofore been widely scattered. The book contains 
505 biographical sketches ($1.75). 


A Bio- 
December 
The 


Survey of School Libraries 


School Library Service in the United States: 
An Interpretative Survey by Henry L. Cecil and 
Willard A. Heaps contains just the material sug- 
gested by the title. 

The term “school library service” is defined 
as the function of providing a school system with 
reading materials other than school texts, under 
the direction and stimulation of trained librarians 
or teacher librarians. The book is concerned with 
school library service from the standpoint of edu- 
cational administration, and the problems of 
establishment, maintenance, costs and personnel 
are considered from that angle. Twenty-seven 
tables and seven charts distributed through the 
book graphically illustrate the text. Appendices 


reproduce seven representative contract forms 
adopted by seven libraries to meet different 
Situations. 


Planned Economy 


Planned Economy contains the whys and the 
whynots of a federally inspired budget for all 
American industry. It’s the supplement (Refer- 
ence Shelf. 90c) to Increasing Federal Power 
because the compilers, Summers and Summers, 
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correctly write that greater control of industry 
would be the first logical step in an increase of 
federal power. This is the current N.U.E.A. 
topic and is now being debated in high schools 
from coast to coast. 


At the same time the universities and colleges 
are using the National College and Phi Delta 
Kappa debate question which favors a defense 
union of the Western Hemisphere. Western 
Hemisphere Defense is the new Reference Shelf 
title that contains the answers. War and the 
Americas also must not be overlooked. It was 
written for the Contemporary Social Problems 
series ($2) and published this month. 


The past decade has witnessed a steadily grow- 
ing interest in the school speech program which 
is a healthful sign in any democracy. In High 
School Forensics (Dec. '40. 156p. 90c) a suc- 
cessful coach describes an intergrated program that 
has produced winning teams for him. 


The ever popular Contest Debating has been 
revised, enlarged and published under the new 
title, How to Debate: A Textbook for Beginners 
(90c). In addition to Professors Summers the 
new title page also contains the name of Profes- 
sor Whan. 


Another revision, and if we must confess, 
enlargement, in the field is Discussion Methods: 
Explained and Illustrated. The authors remain 
Phillips and Garland and the price $1.25. 


CALENDAR OF CUMULATIONS 


In Preparation 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume 


Ready in March. 


Book Review DiGcest. 1940 annual bound volume 
Ready in March or early April. (Note—the 1940 an- 
nual bound volume takes the place of the monthly issue 
for February 1941. NO separate issue is published in 
February) 


CUMULATIVE Book INDEX. 
Ready in March 


1940 annual bound volume. 


CURRENT BioGRAPHY. 1940 annual bound volume. 
Ready in January 
Essay INDEX. 1934-40, 7-year bound volume. Ready 


late Spring 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS INDEX. 1940 annual bound volume. 
Ready in February or early March 


INTERNATIONAL INDEX. July 1937-March 
month bound volume. Ready in January 


LipRARY LITERATURE. 1940 annual 
Ready in February or early March 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
tion. Ready January or early February 


VERTICAL FILE SERVICE. 
February or early March 


1940, 33- 


bound 


volume. 
New Edi- 


1940 annual volume. Ready 


Watch this space each month for latest in- 
formation about cumulated volumes, supplements, 
and schedules of publication of Wilson indexes 
and catalogs. 


Memorandum 


At the Conference of Eastern College Librarians 
held at Columbia University on November 23rd 
Lucy E. Osborne, custodian of the Chapin Library, 
Williams College, in speaking about their books 
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in that collection, described the double elephant 
folios. Someone in the audience asked Miss 
Osborne whether, since the Chapin Library was 
doubtless not biased politically, they also had a 
collection of double donkey folios. Miss Osborne 
gave no assurance that they did have. The ques- 
tioner then reminded Miss Osborne that she had 
also stated that these double elephant folios had 
“great possibilities” and the questioner asked if 
that statement meant that there would soon be 
an adequate supply of double elephant folios for 
distribution. 


A Much Needed Classification 


The Wilson Company has been during the 
past year asking the advice of librarians regarding 
the desirability and usefulness of a proposed new 
classification system. This new classification would 
cover a field that up to the present time has 
been greatly neglected and the only classification 
or subject headings adopted in the field have been 
hit or miss selections by individuals and not 
agreed upon by consensus of opinion. 

This classification would be very necessary 
preceding the compilation of a classified catalog 
of ladies’ hats. 

In order to make some progress in this under- 
taking, it is requested that librarians try to secure 
portraits of outstanding examples of ladies’ hats, 
both artistic and inartistic and to send the por- 
traits to us together with their suggested classifi- 
cation. We should hope to have these portraits 
reproduced together with the classification and to 
let this collection of pictures serve to prove the 
need for the classification and the classified catalog. 

Incidentally, the suggestion has been made, and 
we believe will meet the general approval of 
librarians, that while the general headings are 
very important in the classification of hats, un- 
doubtedly the subheads are much more important. 


Happy New Year! 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER. 


A collection of more than 7500 volumes, re- 
garded by scholars as “the finest in the world 
in the field of Hebrew Medieval Poetry,” has 
been presented to The City College Library, New 
York, as a memorial to the late Dr. Israel David- 
son, a member of The City College class of 1895 
and Professor of Medieval Literature at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary at the time of his death 
last year. The gift, announced by Dr. Nelson 
P. Mead, Acting President of the College, was 
made by Mrs. Davidson and accepted recently by 
the Board of Higher Education. 

“Professor Davidson,” said Dr. Mead, “spent 
more than forty years in gathering priceless 
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LECTORS AND COLLECTING 
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SCHOOL 
$2.75 


Personal subscrip- 
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tions, $4. Library 
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$3.75 
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books, manuscripts and incunabula in the field 
of Hebrew Medieval Literature, in which he 
was the world’s outstanding scholar. His private 
library, nearly all of which is being given to the 
College, is reputed to be of greater value to 
scholars of Judaica than even the Vatican Li- 
brary. 

Plans are now under way for the printing of 
a catalog of the library for distribution to scholars 
and librarians. The collection will be made avail- 
able to scholars outside the college for use in 
the Library after January 1, it was announced 
by Professor F. L. D. Goodrich, Librarian. 
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The parties are for young Americans 
everywhere—in school, at home, in church 
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Readers’ Choice of Best Books 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is a selected list of the more popular books likely 
to be included in the annual supplements to the Standard Catalog for Public Libraries, 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries and Children’s Catalog. All selections are 
made with the aid of recognized authorities and readers’ advisors. 


Sets of printed catalog cards are available from The H. W. Wilson Company for all 
books in the Readers’ Choice. 


The Readers’ Choice of Best Books is reprinted monthly, with illustrated cover and 
a page of literary notes, except July and August, and sold to libraries for distribution. 
When ordered for monthly delivery from the beginning date of the order to the close of the 
season with the June issue, the prices are:— 100 copies, $1 per month; 50 copies, 60c per 





month; 25 copies, 35c per month; 10 copies, 15c per month; sample copy free. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York City. 


orders to The H. W. 


Send all 





FICTION 


CATHER, WILLA SIBERT, 1875- 
Sapphira and the slave girl. Knopf 1940 
295p $2.50 


The chief theme of this novel is the 
subtle persecution of a beautiful mulatto 
slave girl by her jealous and invalid mistress. 
The setting is the Virginia countryside just 
before and after the Civil War 


NEW YORKER (PERIODICAL ) 

Short stories from the New Yorker. 

Simon & Schuster 1940 438p $3 
Sixty-eight stories, published in the New 
Yorker between February 1925 and Septem- 
ber 1940, by the following authors: S. 
Anderson; N. Asch; S. Benson; W. Bern- 
stein; L. Bogan; K. Boyle; E. Caldwell; 
M. Callaghan; J. Cheever; R. M. Coates; 
J. Collier; M. Connelly; E. Corle; J. Flan- 
ner; D. Fuchs; A. Gibbs; W. Gibbs; B. 
Gill; E. Hahn; N. Hale; P. Horgan; C. 
Isherwood; A. Kober; W. A. Krauss; C. 
La Farge; O. La Farge; R. Lockridge; 
St. C. McKelway; R. Maloney; A. Maltz; 
W. Maxwell; G. Milburn; J. Mitchell; 
D. Moffat; J. Mosher; R. H. Newman; 
J. O'Hara; M. Panter-Downes; D. Parker; 
J. R. Parker; D. Powell; M. K. Rawlings; 
L. Q. Ross; J. Sayre; M. Schorer; I. Shaw; 
T. Slesinger; B. Thielen; D. Thomas; J. 
Thurber; J. Weidman; E. B. White; T. S. 

Winslow; T. Wolfe; L. Zugsmith 


ROBERTS, KENNETH LEWIS, 1885- 
Oliver Wiswell. Doubleday 1940 836p 
$3 


The background for this novel of the 
American revolution is Boston, New York, 
Paris, Kentucky, and South Carolina. The 
story is told by Oliver Wiswell, New Eng- 
lander, who is loyal to the mother country 


SALTEN, FELIX, 1869- 

Renni; the rescuer; a dog of the battle- 
field; tr. by K. C. Kaufman; drawings 
by Diana Thorne. Bobbs 1940 326p 
illus $2.50 


The story of a shepherd dog trained by 
a kind-hearted young man who refused to 
employ force in the training. The master 
relied on Renni’s intelligence and on the 
dog’s complete trust in him, and was repaid 
for his patience when actual war came and 
he and Renni served together on the battle- 
field 


SAROYAN, WILLIAM, 1908- 
My name is Aram; illus. by Don Free- 
man. Harcourt 1940 220p illus $2.50 


Sketches concerning Aram, an American- 
born Armenian boy and of his mad cousin, 
his sad uncle, his reckless uncle, etc. Altho 
some of the stories were published sepa- 
rately, the reappearance of the same char- 
acters thruout give the book the unity of a 
novel 
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correspondent in Cuba, India and South 
Africa and his rise to power in politics. 


ABOUT PEOPLE 


CLEMENS, SAMUEL LANGHORNE, 1835- 
1910 PALENCIA, ISABEL DE 


Mark Twain in eruption; hitherto unpub- I must have liberty. Longmans 1940 





lished pages about men and events, by 
Mark Twain ,pseud,; edited and with 
an introduction by Bernard DeVoto. 
Harper 1940 xxvii,402p $3.75 


A selection of papers made from the 
typescript in which Mark Twain brought 
together everything that he wanted for his 
memoirs. Contents: Theodore Roosevelt; 
Andrew Carnegie; Plutocracy; Hannibal 
days; Two halos; In a writer's workshop; 
Various literary people; Last visit to Eng- 
land; Miscellany 


HEDIN, SVEN ANDERS, 1865- 


Chiang Kai-shek; Marshal of China; tr. 
from the Swedish by Bernard Nor- 
belie... Day 1940 290p illus map $3 


“The famous Swedish explorer, gives his 
own reminiscences of Japan and China, as 
well as the history of the two countries 
during the past thirty years, as a background 
for the life and work of Chiang Kai-shek. 
Chiang is treated as a statesman, strategist, 
social philosopher, and patriot. . . The ca- 
reer of Chiang is dazzling. He has shot 
through the political heavens of China like 
a meteor. He has liberated a continent from 
darkness and abasement, and has taught his 
exploited race self-respect, confidence, and 
discipline in order to achieve national 
strength.” Library journal 


HENIE, SONJA 


Wings on my feet. Prentice-Hall 1940 
177p illus $2 

The autobiography of the skater and 
movie star takes up half the volume; the 
other half contains her course in skating 
for amateurs 


KENT, ROCKWELL, 1882- 


This is my own; with drawings by the 
author. Duell 1940 393p illus $3.50 


“Autobiographical, but limited to a 
fifteen year span, from the time the Kents 
left Donegal, Ireland, where they had lived 
for a time (1940) fifteen years spent in 
New York and in the country, or traveling 
to Greenland, to Latin America. .. Kent, 
the artist, would have preferred seclusion; 
Kent the humanist, entered into cause after 
cause, here and in South America, and 
participated in various liberal and creative 
movements. The record of a vigorous life.” 
Kirkus 


Kraus, RENE, 1902- 


Winston Churchill; a biography. Lippin- 
cott 1940 366p illus $3 


This life story of the English statesman 
includes Churchill’s early days as soldier- 


488p illus $3 


“Born of good family, Isabel de Palencia 
was brought up in the sheltered religious 
and social pattern of old Spain. She soon 
broke away, turning to theatre and journal- 
ism, marrying a painter. After the dicta- 
torship of Primo de Rivera she became 
immersed in national affairs, working for 
the betterment of labor conditions, repre- 
senting Spain at the League, and at the 
outbreak of the war she became Spain's 
Minister to Sweden. Her record of Spain's 
struggle, of that of her husband and son in 
active service, her work behind the diplo- 
matic scenes is a moving one.” Kirkus 


SETON, ERNEST THOMPSON, 1860- 
Trail of an artist-naturalist; the auto- 


biography of E. T. Seton; with illus. 
by the author. Scribner 1940 412p 
illus $3.75 


This “account of a long and active career 
spans the years from the Civil War period 
to our own day... (The author tells about) 
the Canadian frontier life of his childhood, 
his student days in Paris, and his early 
struggles in New York City before he was 
recognized as an artist as well as a natural- 
ist. . . He gives us a glimpse of his encoun- 
ters with John Burroughs and flashes of his 
association with Dan Beard, Theodore Roose- 
velt, and others with whom he shared the 
spotlight of the early twentieth century.” 
Library journal 


ZWEIG, STEFAN, 1881- 
Tide of fortune; twelve historical minia- 


tures; tr. by Eden and Cedar Paul. 
Viking 1940 285p $2.75 


Contents: Head upon the rostrum, Cicero's 
death; Conquest of Byzantium; Flight into 
immortality, Nufiez De Balboa discovers the 
Pacific; Lord gave the word, Handel's 
Messiah; Genius of one night, “The Marseil- 
laise’’; Decisive hour at Waterloo, Grouchy 
obeys orders; Marienbad elegy, Goethe's last 
love; El Dorado, Gold of California; First 
word across the Atlantic, Cyrus Field’s cable; 
Quest of the South Pole, Scott reaches the 
pole; Sealed train, Lenin leaves Ziirich; 
Wilson's failure 


THE AMERICAN SCENE 


BEALS, CARLETON, 1893- 
Pan America. Houghton 1940 545p $3 


Maps on lining-papers 
“This book tells: (1) What the vital raw 
materials are and how they can be obtained; 
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(2) How the battle for strategic materials 
has governed modern world history; (3) 
What action America must take for economic 
survival (emphasizing our relations with 
Latin America).’" Huntting 


GRAY, JAMES, 1899- 
The Illinois; illus. by Aaron Bohrod. 
Farrar 1940 355p illus map (Rivers 
of America) $2.50 


Includes a history of the river and of 
surrounding country. There are also brief 
sketches of Peter Cartwright, Abraham Lin- 
coln, James Shields, Elijah Lovejoy, Joseph 
Gillespie, David Davis, Stephen Douglas, 
Jesse Fell, W. H. Lamon, U.S. Grant, and 
of E. L. Masters, Carl Sandburg and N. V. 
Lindsay 

Bibliography: p337-44 


LAUGHLIN, CLARA ELIZABETH, 1873- 

So you're going South! (To the South 
Atlantic states) and if I were going 
with you, these are some of the places 
I'd suggest. Little 1940 639p illus $3 

Map on lining-papers 

The purpose of this book is to give the 
intended traveler to (Virginia, the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Florida) as much information of 
as many sorts as can be crowded into one 


small, pocket-size volume. . . The book is 
based on motor travel.” Introducing this 
book 


ARMY OR NAVY 


STIRLING, YATES, 1872- 

How to be a naval officer. McBride 1940 

194p illus $1.75 
“Explains the difficultics and rewards of a 
naval career. Outlines the evolutions of 
navies as an armed force and describes the 
various types of ships in use today. A brief 
history of the Naval Academy precedes an 
explanation of the various means of obtain- 
ing an appointment, the qualifications needed 
and the courses of study required. Special- 
ized branches of the service are fully de- 

scribed.” Huntting 


WYLiE, PHILIP, 1902- 

Army way; a thousand pointers for new 
soldiers collected from officers and men 
of the U.S. Army, by Philip Wylie and 
W. W. Muir; foreword by J. G. Har- 
bord. Farrar 1940 96p front 75c 

“A sketch of the life of the new American 
soldier, of the patterns in which he lives, of 
his purposes, attitudes, duties and responsi- 
bilities. . . It is a book about how a recruit 
should behave—how he should feel and act 
and think.” Introduction 
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THE NEWS 


Howe, QuINCcY, 1900- 
News and how to understand it; in spite 


of the newspapers, in spite of the maga- 
zines, in spite of the radio. Simon & 
Schuster 1940 250p $2 


“Most of this book deals with the raw 
material of the news and where it comes 
from. . . I have confined myself to those 
news sources and news channels that reach 
the entire country. This means, specifically, 
the press associations and the people who 
write for them, the chief syndicates and 
the chief syndicate writers, a few of the more 
popular general magazines, and the radio 
networks. . . I have gone in for almost no 
quotation at all, but have written a number 
of short, satirical versions of some of the 
news features that I discuss.” Foreword 


OUR CRIMINALS 


LAWES, LEwIs EDWARD, 1883- 
Meet the murderer! Harper 1940 339p 


$3 


Life histories of many of the convicted 
murderers who have passed through the doors 
of Sing Sing, by the warden of that prison 

“Those who read ‘20,000 Years in Sing 
Sing’ will be prepared for the honest sym- 
pathy and unbiased understanding of Mr. 
Lawes’s attitude toward the criminal. . . He 
believes that... the death penalty is no 
deterrent to murder, and that convicted mur- 
derers ought to be handled as individuals 
rather than as members of a class.” Book- 
of-the-month club news 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Post, Mrs EMILY (PRICE) 1873- 
Children are people; and ideal parents 


are comrades. Funk 1940 383p illus 
$2.50 


Partial contents: Speech, the true evidence 
of cultivation; Table manners; Everyday 
manners at home; Obedience and _ self- 
control; Children who are never told “No”; 
Girls and boys out in public; Holiday 
manners; Attributes of character; Shyness, 
stubbornness, and other traits; Personality, 
popularity, and charm 

“Emily Post brings to parents a coramon- 
sense program for bringing out the best in 
their children. She charts a training course 
beginning with infancy and concluding with 
the difficult ‘between-age’ period.” Huntting 
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SEEING THE WORLD 


HAMRICK, RANDALL B. Crow, CarL, 1883- é 
How to make good in college; illus. by Foreign devils in the flowery kingdom; 
Charles Harper. Assn. press 1940 illus. by E. B. Bird. Harper 1940 


PLANS FOR LIVING 


274p illus $2.50 340p illus $3 


“This book has been developed as a 
project of the Collegiate Cooperative Ad- 
visory Council . . . to help the student to 
make good in college—make good not only 
in learning how to study, but in planning 
time, making social adjustments, maintaining 
health, budgeting finances, looking his best, 
developing personality, and planning a 
career.” Preface 


“Writing from his own intimate knowl- 
edge . . . tthe author) tells how the foreigner 
lives in China, how he amuses himself, what 
he eats and drinks, what he thinks of the 
Chinese and what the Chinese think of him.” 
Huntting 

“Through the pages one gets an intimate 
picture of the life a foreigner leads, of the 
hundred and one facets to the relations be- 
tween the Westerners and the Orientals, 
from Marco Polo to modern real estate 
brokers and business men. A miscellany of 
business experiences, of trade history, of ad- 
venturers, gamblers, diplomats, waifs and 


RECREATION AND HOBBIES strays. There is a real tribute paid to the 


missionaries of the established mission field 
t —and unveiled criticism of the bigotry and 
BEST pictures 1939-1940 and the year book narrowness of some of the independents.” 
of motion pictures in America, ed. by Kirkus 
Jerry Wald and Richard Macaulay. 


Dodd 1940 illus $3.50 


Contains excerpts from and summaries 


Davis, HASSOLDT 
Land of the eye; a narrative of the labors, 





of scripts of several moving pictures which 
the editors have selected as the best of the 
year, cast and synopses of major pictures 
released in America during the year, Academy 
awards, etc. 


Du Pont, ALEXIS FELIX 


Under sea with helmet and camera; ex- 
periences of an amateur; with illus. 
from photographs taken by the author. 
Dodd 1940 87p illus $2.50 


“My expeditions under the sea, at least 
the only ones meriting description, were 
made in the Bahamas. .. Cruising in these 
waters is so full of interest and new sensa- 
tions that my activities were not confined to 
submarine photography. .. We spent much 
time in going from place to place, fishing, 
bathing, and walking on strange and beauti- 
ful beaches. I have, therefore, described 
these cruises in narrative, bringing in each 
diving expedition as it occurred.”  Intro- 
duction 


adventures, alarums and excursions of 
the Denis-Roosevelt Asiatic expedition 
to Burma, China, India and the lost 
kingdom of Nepal. Holt 1940 415p 
illus $3 


Story of an expedition to make motion 
pictures headed by Armand Denis and Leila 
Roosevelt Denis 

“The chapter dealing with the Expedi- 
tion’s non-too-happy experiences on the fa- 
mous Burma road is an example of Mr 
Davis's insight. In a few paragraphs he 
gives a sharp, vivid picture of the actual 
situation along that stretch of controversial 
highway. Those who read it may henceforth 
follow current Asiatic affairs in the daily 
press with better understanding. A goodly 
portion of the book deals with a visit to 
Nepal, where few white men had previously 
been permitted. The chapters devoted to 
this country are, by themselves, an invaluable 
contribution to travel lore.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 


KELSEY, VERA 
Seven keys to Brazil. Funk 1940 xx,314p 


HARKNESS, NorRIs 
illus map $3 


Table top photography, by Norris Hark- 





ness and E. E. Draper. Harcourt 1940 
180p illus $2.95 


Contents: Table top’s opportunities; 
Photographic equipment; Fundamentals of 
composition in pictorialism; Simpler picture ; 
Fundamentals of more ambitious pictures; 
Backgrounds; Small details; Let's do one; 
Hints for the model builder; Movies in table 
top; Notes on the plates 


Keys to the history and culture, the folk- 
ways and scenic wonders of seven of the 
regions into which the author divides the 
country: Northeast; Rio de Janeiro; Sido 
Paulo; Minas Geraes; Other northeast: 
North Brazil; South Brazil 

“A three-dimensional picture of the rich 
past, progressive future, and probable future 
of this important country.’ Ontario library 
review 





OF BEST BOOKS 


ROOSEVELT, NICHOLAS, 1893- 
Venezuela’s place in the sun ; modernizing 
a pioneering country. Round Table 
1940 87p illus map $1 
A picture of Venezuela in the process of 
modernization. It contains useful informa- 
tion for tourists, together with a brief 
description of the country, its background 
and its growth 


VON HAGEN, VICTOR WOLFGANG, 1908- 
Jungle in the clouds. Duell 1940 260p 
illus $3 
An “account of the explorer-collector’s ex- 
periences in the Honduras. The first section 
deals with the hunting of quetzal, that sacred 
bird of the Aztecs . . . its capture, and ulti- 
mate installation in the zoos of New York 
and London. The rest of the work is 
devoted to the report on the study of the 
Jicaque Indians for the Heye Foundation of 
New York and observations made in the 
great Mayan ruins of Copan.” Book-of-the- 
month club news 


WORLD IN CRISIS 


Fopor, MARCEL WILLIAM, 1890- 
Revolution is on; introduction by Dorothy 
Thompson. Houghton 1940 239p 
$2.75 
The author seeks “to prove that Europe 
is in the throes of revolution and) that 
National Socialism is likely to be the prevail- 
ing form of government, though not the 
final result of revolution.”’ Kirkus 


HACKETT, FRANCIS, 1883- 
I chose Denmark. Doubleday 1940 291p 
$2.50 


Denmark, its democratic way of life and 
its culture, celebrated by a writer, who mar- 
ried a Danish woman and who settled down 
to live and work in Denmark in 1937 

“A keen and lovely book about the Den- 
mark that was. A travel diary, in a way, 
and a good one, but also a sympathetic ap- 
praisal of the hard work and intelligent good 
will that made Denmark a successful democ- 
racy.’ New Yorker 


ROMAINS, JULES, 1885- 

Seven mysteries of Europe; tr. from the 
French by Germaine Brée. Knopf 
1940 253p $2.50 

Contents: Mystery of Daladier; Mystery 
of Gamelin; Mystery of Leopold III; English 
mystery; Nazi mystery; Mystery of Ribben- 
trop and Co; Who saved Fascism ? 
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FOR THE TEEN AGE 


BECKER, Mrs MAY (LAMBERTON) 1873- 
Introducing Charles Dickens; illus. by 
Oscar Ogg. Dodd 1940 250p illus 
$2.50 


“The only excuse for one more (biography 
of Dickens) is that as each generation dis- 
covers Dickens for itself, there are 
young Americans who have not yet discov ered 
Dickens. It draws more freely upon his 
own letters than upon any other source. It 
depends otherwise upon people who saw 
him, listened to him, laughed with him, and 
wrote down how he looked and acted and 
spoke.” Foreword 

Ages 12-20 


JOHNSON, ROBERT E. 
Flight seven; a story of the airlines. Dodd 
1940 242p illus (Dodd, Mead career 
bks) $2 


The story of two young men who wanted 
careers in aviation. They entered a school 
of aeronautics where one received training 
as a mechanic and the other as a pilot. 
Woven into their story are episodes of 
pioneer days in flying the mail, modern 
methods of air transportation and details of 
the business 


KELLEY, ROBERT FULTON 
Press box; the story of a young sports 
writer. Dodd 1940 277p (Dodd, 

Mead career bks) $2 


“Mark Nowell, news reporter, gets a 
chance to go South on a training trip with 
the Yankees. Later he covers rowing, ,box- 
ing, tennis, golf, polo and various other 
sports, finally winning his spurs at football, 
the spurs being the right to sign his stories 
as a regular member of the sports staff.” 
Huntting 


McMurRTRIE, DOUGLAS CRAWFORD, 1888- 
Wings for words; the story of Johann 
Gutenberg and his invention of print- 
ing; with the collaboration of Don 
Farran; illus. by E. A. Wilson. Rand 
McNally 1940 175p illus $2 
A biography written for young people. 
“While imagination has been drawn on for 
dialogue and incident to fill out and vitalize 
the picture of Gutenberg, constant effort has 
been made to keep the story faithful in spirit 
to the known facts and to life as it was lived 
in fifteenth-century western Europe.’ Preface 
For junior and senior high school 


MorRGAN, ALFRED POWELL, 1889- 

Things a boy can do with electro-chem- 
istry; illus. by the author. Appleton- 
Century 1940 198p illus $2 

Contents: New tools for the chemist; 
Niagara, the first center of electrochemical 
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industries; Some electrochemical processes 


and products; Some products of the electric GRAMATKY, HARDIE, 1907- 
furnace; Things you should know about Hercules; the story of an old-fashioned 
electricity; Ions, traveling atoms, or groups fire engine; written and illus. by Hardie 
of atoms; Electricity from chemicals; Inter- Gramatky. Putnam 1940 unp illus 
esting list of metals; Experiments with $1.75 
electrolysis ; Storage cells; Electrolytic recti- Hercules in his younger days was the 
fier; Miscellaneous electrochemical experi- pride of his city as he dashed to every fire, 
gents with his friend the spotted coach dog 
beneath his axles. But times change, and 
Hercules replaced by a motor-driven engine, 
gathered dust in the back of the firehouse. 
Finally his big chance came when the motor- 
driven engines broke down and Hercules 
saved the day 

Ages 3-8 


PROUDFIT, Mrs ISABEL 
River-boy; the story of Mark Twain; illus. 
by W. C. Nims. Messner 1940 247p 
illus $2.50 
The story of Mark Twain, not only as a MADER, Mrs BERTA (HOERNER) 
boy on the Mississippi, but thruout his inter- Cat and the kitten, by Berta and Elmer 
esting life. Grades 6 and up Hader. Macmillan 1940 97p illus $2 


The story of Minnie and her five kittens, 
particularly the story of Timmy, the black 
and white one, who wandered away from 
home and had many adventures 

Ages 6-10 


Ross, MARGARET ISABEL, 1897- 

Morgan’s fourth son; illus. by James 
Daugherty. Harper 1940 252p illus 
$2 MOTHER GOOSE 

A picture of farm life, of 4 H-Club Work Mother Goose; illus. by Tenggren. Little 


and of the need for soil conservation are 
shown in this story of Tom Morgan, who 
hated farming but took over a farm and rao 


1940 133p illus $2.50 


Small illustrations in color for almost all 
the rhymes as well as many full color plates. 
There are musical settings for 12 of the 


it for a year poems with special arrangements by Inez 
Ages 12-16 Bertail 











ADVERTISING FAGES REMOVE 


FACTS asour BOOKS 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER is a Trade Magazine, 
published for booksellers and the owners or managers 
of rental libraries, but it gives information invaluable 
to all librarians too. 


Complete, indexed forecast of the books to be 
published during the month to come, with 
brief descriptive appraisals—commercial appraisals. 


A list of complete spring announcements of 


all trade publishers (February). 


Other special subject lists, lists of best sellers, news 
of special offers, contests, posters available, etc. 


Such series as 


THE BOOK: Its Origin and Evolution. 
By Leonard G. Winans 
(to be published in book form soon at $2.00) 


PRACTICAL BOOK SALESMANSHIP 
By Charles R. Brockmann 


(beginning in the February issue) 


Subscribe now, $2.00 for 12 issues a year 


THE RETAIL BOOKSELLER 
55 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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Mad Dogs and Englishmen 


io a room which was once the padded cell of 
a mad-house, P. G. Wodehouse, in German 
hands ever since his arrest at Le Touquet last 
May, is pounding out a new novel about three 
American crooks—on a typewriter lent him by 
a camp officer. ‘“Bedded down” with him in 
this Silesian internment camp, are a variety of 
Britishers—truck drivers, Cambridge graduates, 
artists, and some of His Majesty’s consuls. He 
is, he says, becoming a “great admirer of the 
German potato.” 


H. G. Wells, back in London, called Germany's 
“great invasion” (Sunday Dispatch) a witless 
failure, said that Germany had already lost the 
war, but contended that Great Britain's only 
chance for a complete victory would be to head 
a Socialist revolutionary movement throughout 
Europe. There was, he admitted, no hope of 
casting out the “Tory incubus,” but he is sure, 
on the other hand, that “the days of separate 
nations and empires are at an end and that world 
federations are the only way out of world chaos.” 


Belgian troops in England have established their 
own organ, Vers l’Avenir, and in the first issues 
published details of sabotage in the home- 
land, compulsory migration of Belgian girls, etc. 
J 3 3 And a new French monthly has been 
set up by Hamish Hamilton. La France Libre 
is addressed to all French and “to all those who 
love France.” J The Nazis, notorious 
burners of the books of “‘non-Aryans,”’ burned up, 
during a raid on London several weeks ago, 
copies of their own Fiihrer’s Mein Kampf. But 
the book, say the British, is still available, and 
profits go not to Hitler but to the Red Cross. 


Out From Under 


Roger Martin du Gard, winner of the Nobel 
Prize in Literature for The World of the 
Thibaults, has broken a silence that dates from 
the German invasion of France. With his wife, 
who because of a broken arm and shoulder had 
to be carried the entire distance in a plaster cast, 
he escaped into Spain from his home in Normady. 

André Malraux (Man's Hope), who fought in 
a tank division, was wounded on June 14th and 
taken prisoner two days later, escaped late in 
November and is reported safe and sound in 
unoccupied France. Hans Habe, the 
anti-Nazi Hungarian who wrote Three Over the 
Frontier and Sixteen Days, arrived in New York 
on the “Siboney” early in December. He spent 
three months in a Nazi prison camp—boiled grass 
in order to keep himself alive—and in September, 
dressed in a German uniform and armed with a 
forged pass, he boarded a Reich-commandered am- 
bulance and got over into Spain. 


NOTES AND QUOTES 


By B. Alsterluna 


The same boat, a little over three weeks later, 
brought Antoine de St. Exupéry (Wind, Sand, 
and Stars), the French airman-philosopher. Of 
what happened in France, he said: . . “It was 
like a game of chess where a player waited for 
ten onlookers to advise him before he made the 
next move. . .” He acknowledged a kind of 
general melancholy and said that he was going 
back to writing for “mental sanctuary . . . in the 
same way that one in old age returns to a 
monastery.” J J % Otto Strasser, the militant 
anti-Fascist who was once a Hitler man, has been 
dodging the Gestapo for about six years. In 
mid-December friends reported his arrival in 
Bermuda. Bernard Strasser, the Benedictine monk 
who on his arrival here last fall blamed the 
newspapers for much of his brother's insecurity, 
continued to believe Otto still in England. 


Of Things Domestic 


Christopher Morley says that his Trojan Horse, 
which opened at the Millpond Playhouse (Long 
Island) three months ago, after Broadway pro 
ducers had quailed before technical and financial! 
hazards, is a parable of contemporary folly: ‘Troy 
fell because the people refused to think. The 
Greeks were business men not poets.” % J % 
Lin Yutang commented recently on Foreign 
Minister Matsuoka’s extraordinary naiveté in ask- 
ing the world to “give Japan half a century to 
prove that it does not want to conquer China.’ 
Would Mr. Matsuoka, begged Lin Yutang, please 
define ‘“‘conquest’’—if Japan’s grabbing of Man- 
churia is not conquest! 

Sherwood Anderson, in a recent N.B.C. broad- 
cast, warned against those apostles who were 
telling Americans to fall down and worship 
totalitarian efficiency. “. . . When you hear that 
Mussolini made the trains run on time or that 
Hitler has built a system of military roads all 
the way from Poland to France, just give a 
thought to the Panama Canal . . . and Boulder 
Dam .. . the Imperial Valley . . . Lincoln High- 
way . . . our free school system...” % J % 
Emil Ludwig arrived in Mexico early in January 
to gather material for some articles on President 
Camacho. On the side, however, he picked up 
an interview with David Alfaro Siqueros, Mexi- 
can painter, who is being held on charges of 
complicity in the machine-gun attack on the 
Trotsky villa last spring—all of which may be 
very good grist for Mr. Ludwig when he gets 
to work on that life of the Russian revolutionary. 

Peter Muir, American journalist-adventurer, am 
bulance driver in two World Wars, is on his way 
to Capetown with fifteen members of the Ameri- 
can Field Service, though the German High Com 
mand still lists him as a captive. 

(Continued on page 454) 
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Edited by Russet, H. Kurtz 


The new edition is ready of this standard reference book (published only 
biennially) of up-to-date, authoritative information in a broad and im- 
portant field. It contains: 
Encyclopedia-style topical articles, stressing recent developments, 
and covering social welfare from (alphabetically) “Adminis- 
tration of Social Agencies” and “Adult Education” to “Work- 
men’s Compensation” and “Youth Programs.” 


Extensive directories of welfare agencies, public and private. 


“Brief, up-to-date, and well-chosen bibliographies most useful to the 
harassed reference librarian.”—Library Quarterly. 


793 double-column pages $3.25 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION 


130 East 22nd Street New York, N. Y. 
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School Library Service in 
the United States 


AN INTERPRETATIVE SURVEY 
By ' 


| 

HENRY L. CECIL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Tonawanda, New York 
| 
{ 


WILLARD A. HEAPS, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University 





334 pages cloth Postpaid $2.75 } 


This book serves three very useful purposes by: (1) Interpreting the import- 
ance and place of school library service in today’s educational program, (2) Tracing 
the growth and significance of the school library movement in America and, (3) 
Analyzing all administrative problems concerning school libraries of various types. 

Prepared especially for the inspiration and guidance of those responsible for 
the establishment and maintenance of school libraries, School Library Service is 
equally significant to school librarians, students preparing for educational library 
work, and Parent-Teacher Association members who are interested in the poten- 
tialities of school library service as an instrument for improving educational 


processes. 
THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 


950 University Avenue, New York City 
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(According to reports from the public libraries of twenty-five cities *) 
FICTION NON-FICTION 
Author Title Points Author Title Points 
1. Ernest Hemingway, For Whom the Bell Tolls 236 1. Louis Adamic, From Many Lands ......... 119 

2. Kenneth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell ‘ 150 2. Lin Yu-t’'ang, With Love and Irony . 109 

3. can — (ossed. Pe Miniver ....... 128 3. Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf . it al 

4. Nina Federova CO PaMUy oiccsccccssecs 27 rer. Boothe. E i a ene 88 

5. Willa Cather, Saphira and the Slave Girl.. 74 5. pg en | Meoviad the Spring cece 81 

Os Ripe’ Llewellyn, How veen Was My _ 6. Anne Lindbergh, Wave of the Future ...... 67 

7C¢ pabpasiens "Morley, Kitty Foyle ........... 67 7. Mortimer Adler, How to Read a Book ..... 60 

8. Thomas Wolfe, You Can't Go Home ‘Again 63 8. Hans Zinsser, As I Remember Him ........ 58 

9. Howard Spring, Fame is the Spur ..... 52 9. Margaret Armstrong, Trelawny .... <e 2e 

10. Lella Warren, Foundation Stome ........+.. 51 10. Fred G. Clark, The Magnificent Delusion . 39 

COMMENT: For Whom the Bell Tolls, with 236 points, becomes strongly entrenched at the head of the fiction 
list this month. Oliver Wiswell has moved to second position from eighth last month. The two new titles 
on this list are Sapphira and the Slave Girl, and Fame is the Spur. ith Love and Irony agpeyss for the 
first time in second place on the non-fiction list pushing From Many Lands up into first. relawny and 
The Magnificent Delusion are new. 

CHILDREN’s Books: The popular titles for children are: Lassie Come-Home, by Eric Knight, Swe Barton, 
Superintendent of Nurses, by Helen D. Boylston, Mr. Popper's Penguins, by Richard Atwater, Mother 
Goose, and Young Mac of Fort Vancouver, by Mary Jane Carr. 

* Baltimore, Birmingham, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Cleveland, Dallas, Denver, Des Moines, Detroit, Indian 
apolis, Kansas City ( (Mo.), Los Angeles, Louisville, Memphis, Minneapolis, New Orleans, Newark, New 
York City, Pittsburgh, Portland (Ore.), Salt Lake City, San Francisco, Seattle, Springfield (Mass.), and 
Toronto. 











DiED 


December 21. F. Scott Fitzgerald, novelist, short 
story writer, and scenarist, whose full name was 
Francis Scott Key Fitzgerald—after the author of 
the national anthem, died at his home in Holly- 
wood at the age of forty-four. He had suffered 
from a heart attack three weeks before his death. 

Roughly, Fitzgerald's career began and ended 
with the ‘twenties, the era of skyscrapers, flappers, 
bad liquor, and jazz. According to his critics, 
the best of all of his books was The Great Gatsby 
(1925). In the middle ‘thirties he fell into a 
deep-seated morbidity from which he appears 
never to have emerged. 


January 4. Henri (Louis) Bergson, foremost 
French philosopher and winner of the 1927 Nobel 
Prize for Literature, died in Paris, of a pulmonary 
congestion, at the age of eighty-one. 

He was born in Paris October 18, 1859, of 
Anglo-Jewish parents. He published his first book 
when he was forty, and eight years later revolu- 
tionized popular consciousness with his Creative 
Evolution . beneath life he saw a universal 
groping force which he named the “élan vital’’ 
(Life-Urge). 

In the month before his death he refused 
Vichy’s offer to exempt him from the ruling de- 
manding resignation of Jewish employees from 
state positions, and on December 9 voluntarily 
left his honorary chair at the College of France. 

One of Bergson’s most famous pieces of advice 
was “Think like a man of action and act like a 
man of thought.” 


January 6. Charles J. Finger, author and editor, 
died at his home in Fayetteville, Ark., in his 
seventy-second year. He was best known for his 
tales of adventure. 


JANUARY 13. James Joyce, Irish author whose 
Ulysses precipitated one of the most bitter literary 
controversies of modern times, died in a hospital 
in Zurich, Switzerland, where he had taken refuge 
only a week earlier. 

Joyce was born in Dublin on February 2, 1882, 
the son of John Joyce and Mary (Murray) Joyce. 
He was one of a large and not too prosperous 
family. After attending Clongowes Wood College 
(Jesuit) and Belvedere College, he received his 
degree from the Royal University in Dublin. 

He went to Paris, studied medicine, and lived 
on virtually nothing. Then, quite out of the 
blue, he became obsessed with the idea of train- 
ing his lyric tenor voice for the concert stage. 

On his mother’s death he went back to Dublin 
and shortly began work on his first novel, which 
ten years later became A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man. He was married (1904) to 
Nora Barnacle. They left Ireland and settled for 
a while in Trieste. At this time Joyce was already 
acquainted with Italian, Greek, Sanscrit, Arabic 
and all the major languages of Europe. 


Back again in Dublin he experimented with a 
motion-picture theatre (“Volta”). It folded. He 
returned to the continent and when the World 
War was declared he became a free prisoner. The 
Joyces went to Zurich, and he began to suffer 
from a serious ocular illness. 


Finally, in 1922, came the bombshell, U/ysses, 
the record of a single day, June 16, 1904, a book 
which for a long time could not be sold in either 
the United States or Great Britain. Portions of 
his “Work in Progress’’ appeared in Eugene Jolas’ 
famous transition; and in final form it became 
Finnegans Wake, a book now as famous for its 
unintelligibility as for its artistry, and one which 
Joyce himself called the work of a “too pained 
whitelwit laden with the loot of learning.”’ 








A Testimonial ot the Highest 


Im portance 





“I regard it as particularly important that 
Vital Speeches should be in all our public 
libraries, as well as in the reading rooms of 
colleges and high schools. Through these 
mediums it would reach tens of thousands 
of intelligent young people who would gain 
from it an information and an_. outlook 
which it would take many years to get in 


any other way or from any other source.” 


DR. NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 


President Columbia University 





Vital Speeches is now on file in thousands of libraries and is used for text 
material in thousands of schools and colleges. Semi-monthly $3.00 a year. 
Librarians may receive free sample copy upon request. 


(Indexed in Readers’ Guide) 


VITAL SPEECHES, 32 West 42nd St., New York 
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Richard Llewellyn 


HE “real name” of “Richard Llewellyn” is 

Richard David Vivian Llewellyn Lloyd 
(Llewellyn Lloyd is a compound name, though 
without a hyphen); his parents were not only 
Welsh but proud of it, as is their son. He 
dedicated How Green Was My Valley “To my 
Father and the Land of My Fathers.” 

“My school years were spent in St. David's, 
Cardiff and London,” he writes. “At sixteen I 
was sent to Italy to learn hotel management, 
starting in the kitchen. In Venice I studied 
painting and sculpture in my spare time, and 
worked with an Italian film unit, learning the 
rudiments of the cinema. I should describe the 
years up to nineteen as turbulent. Realizing 
a need for discipline, I joined the ranks of 
H.M. Regular Army and served both at home 
and abroad [for five years.} Returning in 1931, 
jobless, I turned to the cinema, and entered the 
studios as extra player in order to study the 
methods of men then in charge of production. 
In an interval I became a reporter on a penny 
film paper, and it was during this period that 
I started writing for pleasure.” Returning to 
the cinema, Llewellyn ame assistant director, 
scenarist, production manager, and, finally director. 
Then a slump in the industry turned him to 
playwriting, and his Poison Pen, a psychological 
mystery play, was successfully produced in 
London. How Green Was My Valley was begun 
in St. David's, from a draft written while he 
was serving with the army in India, and was re- 
written in Cardiff, and again “in St. James's Park, 
London, during a period of unemployment.” 
After another period of work in Wales—at 
St. David's, and Cardiff, and Llangollen—he 
returned to London to sign an agreement with 
Michael Joseph, the London publisher, to whom 
he had been introduced by a friend. In the 
summer of 1939 Llewellyn turned over the manu- 
script of the completed novel, and it was pub- 
lished in October. It sold 50,000 copies in 
Great Britain in four months, and has gone far 
past the hundred thousand mark in the United 
States. There is not a character or an incident 
in this lyrical story of the vicissitudes of a 
mining family in South Wales from the late 
1270's to the beginning of the present century, 
which does not have some basis in fact. Every 
scene and character, however, is a composite 
creation. “Mr. Llewellyn has used the novelist's 
license to rearrange Nature,’ says the editor of 
John o° London's Weekly. “His Valley is not 
one valley but a dozen. There are fifty Gwilym 
Morgans and Reverend Mr. Gruffydds. The con- 
flict between God and Mammon still goes on, 
exactly as he describes it, in any one of a hundred 
communities. It still astonishes me that a 
man who has led the life Mr. Llewellyn has 
led, who has roughed it as he has roughed it, 
should have come out of the blue as a finished 
literary artist, with every resource of tenderness, 
pity, humour, and realism at his fingers’ ends. 
I expected to meet a dreamer, and I met a man 





RICHARD LLEWELLYN 


who as Chief Transport Officer for E.N.S.A. 
{Entertainments National Services Association] is 
directing the movement of nearly 500 concert 
parties which are going about entertaining the 
troops in England and France.” (This was 
written in February or March, 1940). 

Richard Llewellyn Lloyd is “a man of medium 
height, with small hands and feet, and with eyes 
and hair as black and shining as a lump of 
Welsh coal. The bridge of his roman nose is 
a little out of line. The reason for this is that 
at one stage of his extraordinary career he was 
a boxer. It cannot have been easy to hold his 
own with such small—even delicate—hands, but 
one has only to feel his firm grip, to observe his 
steady eye, his alert step, and the jaunty tilt of 
his head to realize that he is well able to look 
after himself.” 

Clifton Fadiman has called How Green Was 
My Valley “very Welsh in its defects no less 
than in its qualities,” and another critic com- 
ments that the novel seems to fall off in vigor 
towards the end. But the book’s multitude of 
readers seem to agree with the Aélantic Monthly 
that it is “a story as noble as it is simple and 
strong. It is a beautiful story, too, told in words 
which have Welsh music in them.” There will 
be a complete change of style and scene in his 
next novel, which will concern the fortunes of a 
young couple in London. 

The latest word from England is that Richard 
Llewellyn has rejoined the army and is now 
Captain R. D. V. Llewellyn Lloyd of the Welsh 
Guards. 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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4-Star Books For Defense Training— 


x ener MODERN SHIPFITTER’S HANDBOOK 
By W. E. SWANSON 
Principles and practice of welded shipbuilding—Mold Loft Work and Template Making, 
Structural Shop Work, Anglesmithing, Pre-assembly of Welded Sections and Erection on the 
Ways are taken up in turn and illustrated with hundreds of working drawings. Also includes 
sections on Welding, Blueprint Reading, Rigging and Launching plus a 28-page Glossary of 
Construction terms. 2nd Edition Revised, Enlarged December 1940. 309 Pages. Indexed. $2.50. 


* * * * AMERICAN MERCHANT SEAMAN’S MANUAL 
Edited by F. M. CORNELL anp A. C. HOFFMAN 


Handbook for training and advancement of deck force. All requirements for Able Seaman 
and Lifeboat Certificates and Mates License are covered. Seamanship, Navigation, Ship Con- 
struction and Stability, Laws for the Merchant Seaman, Tankerman’s Guide, Rules of the Road, 
Handling Small Boats etc. Second Edition November 1940. 680 Pages. Indexed. $3.50 


Textbook For Maritime Service Training Schools 


xkek tk PRIMER OF CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 
By JOHN FAVILL 
An elementary handbook with the emphasis on understanding as well as practicing navi- 
gation? The author explains scientific background and principles on which Laws, Formulas and 
Tables are based. Special attention is given to making the student understand Time and the 
Astronomical Triangle. Many illustrations. Published December 1940, 223 Pages. Indexed. $2.50. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF KNOTS AND FANCY ROPEWORK 
By RAOUL GRAUMONT ann JOHN HENSEL 
Exhaustive collection of over 3200 Knots, Ties, Splices (Manila and Wire), Braids, Weaves, 
Macrame Work, Ornamental and Useful Rope Designs. Illustrated by 315 6x8 inch plates show- 
ing in detail how to make the various examples. Arranged in steps from simple, basic ties to 


complex work. Includes discussion on history o{ knots and rope making. Published December 
1939. 615 Pages. Indexed. $10.00. 


CORNELL MARITIME PRESS 


350 West 23rd St. New York, N. Y. 
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Hobby Books for Your Library 


PRACTICAL | BLOCK PRINTS: 


POTTERY HOW TO MAKE THEM 

FOR CRAFTSMEN By WILLIAM S. RICE 

AND STUDENTS Craftsmen and hobbyists will welcome this brief 
By R. H. JENKINS | but complete handbook of historical and practical 


Here is a complete and clearly writ | information on the ancient art of printing with 
ten handbook which the hobbyist | blocks. It will prove a timely and useful con- 








will find a reliable guide to the tribution both to the amateur and the skilled 
study of every phase of pottery : e ; > 
Rath the amateur end the skilled block printer at a time when the craft is coming 
craftsman will benefit from the au | back into its own. Prepared by an expert, who 
thor’s material. $2.75 is a teacher as well as an artist of note, the book 
| gives the necessary information about preparing 
POTTERY the design, selecting and cutting the block, mak- 
| ing the proofs, and doing one-color and multi- 
MADE EASY | color printing. Reproductions of the author's own 
| prints illustrate the basic principles. The book 
By JOHN W. DOUGHERTY | is complete with a glossary, bibliography, and 
Another ceramics book that will directory of dealers in supplies. $2.00 
prove the inexpensiveness of a — aa . 
sti s SCi- 
nating. Mr. Dougherty” includes. THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Sir ietees aa ee | 1102 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
| 
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Anna Louisel]Strong 


Li ete LOUISE STRONG was born in Friend, 
Neb., November 24, 1885, the daughter of 
Sydney Strong, Congregational minister and an 
early believer in Darwinism, and Ruth Maria 
Tracy, a graduate of Oberlin College and an 
admirer of progressive traditions. There is a 
lingering belief that when young Anna Louise 
was not yet two a cyclone swept her from the 
front yard to the cow pasture. She was habitually 
read to sleep with the Bible and old ballads; 
began to write her own verse at six; and when 
she was thirteen issued a small typewritten vol- 
ume of poems. She had been brought up to see 
no evil: justice and kindness were ‘the natural 
rights of man. It took her a long time to 
sense the danger of reading good motives into 
things that were patently wrong. 

While still a small child she suffered from 
personal loneliness. Escape lay in either the 
invention of an imaginative heaven or in “living 
a thousand lives.” The second means was more 
engrossing but became too much involved. She 
gave it up. The religious life around her 
quickly absorbed her dreamings and molded them 
into an approved form of mysticism. She was 
removed from public school and placed in a 
private academy. Moving to Oak Park, Ill., she 
went to high school and got her first real glimpse 
of poverty in a settlement on Chicago's West Side. 
She had a year’s study in Germany, a half-year in 
Switzerland, a year at Bryn Mawr. But it was 
from Oberlin that she received a B. A. degree in 
1905; and then proceeded to the University of 
Chicago for graduate work. 

Meanwhile she had published a slim volume 
of verse, Storm Songs, and had become associate 
editor of the Chicago Protestant fundamentalist 
Advance. For this weekly she wrote fairy tales, 
the women’s page, church news, and two regular 
columns—the ironic and feminist ‘From a 
Woman's Window,” and the rather factual ‘More 
About Women.” She used four pseudonyms in 
all (the “big, expensive, staff’’ idea). 

She returned to the University, got a Ph.D. at 
the age of twenty-three, and then followed her 
family West to Seattle, where she began to map 
out first what became the nation-wide “Know 
Your City’’ Institutes, and later the Child Welfare 
Exhibits. From her vantage point as an executive 
in a Kansas City drive, she was shocked by the 
injustices and paradoxes of job _ insecurity. 
Bellamy’s Looking Backward had been only an 
interlude in a youthful dream: socialism now 
was something that must be made to “‘come true.” 


Lady Aberdeen invited Miss Strong to act as 
a child welfare expert for the city of Dublin. 
Here in the viceregal lodge she wrote a booklet 
on “Home Rule” and a war song for Irish 
volunteers. She returned to the States and put 
in long hours with the I. W. W. But World 
War militarism was breeding disillusion. She 
escaped to the mountains and returned to write 
for the anti-war Seattle Call. Her short-line 
satires were widely reprinted in the labor and 
socialist press. 





STRONG 


LOUISE 


ANNA 


When she was thirty-five she went to Russia 
somewhat on Lincoln Steffens’ suggestion—with 
the Quaker relief unit. She spent fourteen 
exhilarating years in the Soviet; and in 1932 was 
married to Joel Shubin, an agricultural expert 
She afterwards covered the battlefronts of both 
China and Spain; and has recently made a re 
valuation (My Native Land) of the American 
scene. But it is out of Russia, a land of com 
pelling paradoxes, that most of her books have 
come. 

B. ALSTERLUND 


MARCH Book CLUB CHOICES 
Book of the Month Club 


H. M. Pulham, Esquire, by John P. Mar 
quand. Little 
Literary Guild of America 
Benjamin Blake, by Edison Marshall. Farrar 
Junior Literary Guild 
Older boys: Drovers East, by Pitt L. Fitz 


gerald. Macrae Smith 

Older girls: The White Isle, by Caroline Dale 
Snedeker. Doubleday 

Intermediate group: Paradise Valley, by Va 
lenti Angelo. Viking 

Primary group: Paco Goes to the Fair: a Story 
of Far-Away Ecuador, by Richard C. Gill and 
Helen Hoke. Holt 


Catholic Book Club 


The Christian Crisis, by Michael de la Be- 
doyére. Benziger 
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